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HE bomb attack on Sir Charles Tegart last 
Monday and the continuance of terrorism in 
Calcutta and Bombay have increased the 

alarm and aggravation of tempers in India. These out- 
rages are not instigated by Congress, though its agitation 
naturally gives encouragement to assassins. But the 
suggestion that not only violence but all the ebullitions 
of nationalism in India can be put down by the strong 
hand is an utterly vain one. Law and order must of 
course be upheld, and the arrests of Congress leaders 
(Pandit Malaviya, Mr. V. J. Patel and others were 
taken at Delhi on Wednesday) may have to continue for 


the present. But it is ludicrous to suppose that such 
police measures 





or the military measures favoured by 
some of our Bourbons who learn nothing and forget 
nothing—will solve the problem. Nor do we see any 
gain in the postponement of the Round Table Confer- 
ence. Arguments can doubtless be found for it, but 
they are very unconvincing. Optimism about the 
*“ peace parleys *’ between the Viceroy and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar and about the chances 
of an agreement with the Nehrus and Gandhi may not be 
justified. But there is still some hope, and it would be 
rank folly to relax the effort to bring all parties to the 
Conference in the autumn. 


* * * 


A section of the New South Wales Labour movement, 
it appears, has discovered a “ better ‘ole *? than Sir 
Otto Niemeyer’s for Australia to take refuge in. 
Resolutions were carried at a conference at Sydney 
on Tuesday demanding the repudiation of Sir Otto’s 
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plan for financial economies which has been adopted 
by the Premiers, the repudiation of all Australian war 
debts, and a five years’ moratorium on the interest of 
all oversea loans. This heroic proposal need not be 
taken seriously. Whether it represents the views of 
many or of few Australian Labourites (and that is still 
to be seen), it is inconceivable that it should upset the 
Commonwealth Cabinet’s policy. Mr. Fenton, the 
Acting Prime Minister, has left nobody in doubt about 
the determination of himself and his colleagues; the 
States, which are all badly embarrassed, are preparing 
for drastic retrenchments; and the announcement of a 
fresh issue of £5,000,000 of Australian Treasury Bills 
is made in promising circumstances. It seems possible 
that the general overhaul will result not only in the 
cutting of expenditure and the levying of new taxes, 
but in radical changes in the Constitution. The 
Australian continent with its six million inhabitants 
has, it is pointed out, no less than seven Governors, 
seven London offices and staffs, and thirteen Legislative 
chambers. That, in the opinion of a good many critics, 
is excessive, and there is a considerable demand for 
measures of unification. But any such measures would 
be certain to meet with widespread resistance. 
* * * 

Both in France and in Poland public opinion is 
becoming seriously alarmed by the increasing demands 
for treaty revision, which are being put forward by 
Germans of all parties during the present electoral 
campaign. It is not unnatural that Germany should 
show impatience over such questions as the return of 
the Saar territory. It is a truism that no German, 
to whatever party he belongs, will ever be content 
with the present Eastern frontier of the Reich. And 
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in this connection the fears of Poland are well-founded, 
for they come from a conscience which cannot be free 
from qualms. But while every German may desire 
what Dr. Curtius has called ‘‘ a purposeful national 
policy of liberation,’ there is a wide difference between 
the methods of a Stresemann, who was prepared to 
be patient knowing that time was on his side, and the 
methods of the Fascists or even of a Treviranus, who 
seem to be inflaming public opinion solely for electoral 
advantages. Germany may well consider what advan- 
tage she is likely to reap from this dangerous form of 
agitation. Not only will she encourage those elements 
in France and in Poland who believe in the policy 
of the big stick, but she will lose the sympathy of 
many Englishmen, Americans, and others, who are 
indeed in favour of certain treaty rectifications, but 
not of their achievement by methods which savour of 
pre-war Prussianism. 


* * * 


The drought in the United States, which has now 
evidently ended, is a calamity surpassing all records. 
It is estimated that the maize crop, upon which all the 
stock-raising States depend, is reduced by at least half- 
a-million bushels, while in several States it has been 
almost entirely destroyed. The results among the herds 
of cattle are indescribable. Lakes and rivers have been 
dried up, and the destruction of the fruit and vegetable 
crops is incalculable. The one compensating fact is the 
huge harvest of winter wheat, which, together with the 
enormous stores purchased for the Federal Government 
by the new Farm Board (the Hoover method of farm 
relief in times of surplus), had seemed before the drought 
to be economically ruinous. There is need now for relief 
measures on an unprecedented scale, since it is expected 
that at least a million farmers and their families will 
have to be carried on the public funds over the winter. 
Mr. Hoover is provided with an opportunity of practical 
leadership for which he, with his unique experience of 
war relief, should be fully prepared. The disaster has 
changed in a few weeks the entire economic condition 
of the United States, and it must have important 
political results. The Republicans have been antici- 
pating heavy losses in the November elections. Bad 
trade, the tariff, the Prohibition chaos, and the 
President’s failure to direct Congress had combined to 
make a very poor prospect for the Administration. 
Mr. Hoover, however, is universally recognised as the 
one man in American public life for a national 
emergency, and this may well be reflected at the polls. 

* * * 


At Swindon on Saturday Jast Dr. Addison serviceably 
reminded us that the agricultural problem cannot be 
ignored because the world is taking holiday. History is 
in the making. His last words might well have served 
for exordium rather than peroration; they were a plea 
for disinterested and non-party consideration of the 
Government’s proposals. He referred to the loss of 
upwards of a million arable acres and a hundred 
thousand workers in ten years and then outlined the 
Government’s remedies for present evils. They are, in 
brief, extension of small-holding, help for the producer 
in matters of modern method, security of price and 
increasing benefits to the worker. There are to be more 
demonstration farms, the ‘* surplus *’ problem is to be 
handled vigorously where milk and potatoes are con- 


Seeman 


cerned, while the right of the cultivator, be he farmer 
or ploughman, to a fair return for his labour was 
emphasised. Significant was the statement that the 
Free Trade system as it applied fifty years ago is as dead 
as Queen Anne. One could almost hear the Chancellor’s 
** Et tu, Brute? ’’ On the ground that four out of five 
loaves are made from foreign wheats or flour Dr, 
Addison shrinks apparently from helping corn growers 
by way of guaranteed price; he forgets that the million 
acres and the hundred thousand farm hands are still 
in England and Wales and are recoverable. But his 
plan for the compulsory absorption of the home product 
so far as it is of millable quality, is sound and will only 
be resisted because British flour cannot absorb so much 
water as the North American varieties. Altogether the 
speech reads like the utterance of a man who is going 
to fight hard and has confidence in the issue. 


* * * 


The comic Muse continues to hold the stage at the 
Bromley by-election. Lord Beaverbrook came ashore 
at Dieppe last Sunday and issued a pronouncement 
explaining his attitude. The gist of this is that he has 
nothing to do with the United Empire Party and is 
under no obligation to support its candidates. So much 
for Mr. Redwood. As for the official Conservative, 
Mr. Campbell—Lord Beaverbrook asks roundly whether 
he is prepared to vote for Empire Free Trade ‘* irre- 
spective of what his leaders may do.’’ Apparently he is 
not—and so that’s that. Meanwhile Mr. Baldwin writes 
a letter to say that he is surprised that the United 
Empire Party should oppose so staunch an Imperialist 
as Mr. Campbell—which is rather naive on Mr. Baldwin’s 
part, knowing Lord Rothermere as he does. For the 
rest, the letter is a pathetically mild appeal to the Con- 
servatives of Bromley not to split the vote. But the 
Conservative Central Office has been really nasty. It 
has published a dossier of Mr. Redwood, from which it 
appears that twenty years ago or so this gentleman was 
elected to the Queensland Parliament as an anti- 
Socialist, but that he subsequently coquetted with the 
Reds and actually advocated nationalisation of the 
railways, the liquor trade and the banks! Finally he 
came out as a public singer under the name of Sefor 
Vernon Brisbani. The first charge Mr. Redwood 
denies; the second he admits. There is, to say the 
truth, nothing disgraceful in having a nice voice and 
adopting so mellifluous an appellation. But we doubt 
whether even the Daily Mail will succeed in making it 
an asset in this by-election. 

* * * 

The late Duke of Northumberland was an unusual 
rather than a typical representative of his order. He 
was not an intellectual giant, but he had brains and 
he used them courageously and with a fanatical sin- 
cerity in defending what most of us consider bad 
causes. After a military career which he, like few 
young men in his position, took seriously, he came 
into politics towards the end of the war. He very 
soon appeared as a standard bearer among the Die- 
hards. His nose for Bolshevik plots was superhuman, 
and his efforts to confuse Socialism and _ Trade 
Unionism with Communism are hardly yet forgotten. 
Still more memorable are his duels with the miners 
leaders before the Sankey Coal Commission in 1919, 
when he attacked nationalisation and championed the 
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rights of private property with an intransigence that 
took one’s breath away. Im recent years he was 
chairman of directors of the Morning Post, in the pages 
of which his ferocious Toryism has been faithfully 
reflected—to the constant joy of all who can appreciate 
bold and witty pens defending anachronisms and 
absurdities. In private life this political tiger was a 
modest and kindly man, and it is a tribute alike to his 
own character and to English ways that he enjoyed 
the genuine respect of men who were profoundly 
opposed to his views. 


* * * 


The Trades Union Congress opens at Nottingham next 
week. No epoch-making decisions are likely to be made, 
though there are some important subjects on the agenda, 
and there is plenty of discontent in the air. Unemploy- 
ment and rationalisation are issues that naturally loom 
large to a great number of the delegates, and the Gov- 
ernment will come in for some warm criticism for its 
failure to carry industrial measures to which the Unions 
hold it pledged. The tariff question will, of course, be 
ventilated, and the weakening of the old attachment to 
Free Trade will, no doubt, be apparent. But we shall 
be surprised if the ‘‘ Empire Crusaders ”’ find any solid 
grounds for elation. Nor do we expect anything definite 
from the resolutions on family allowances. The Trade 
Union movement is divided and confused on this matter. 
The Miners’ Federation favours the principle of 
children’s allowances paid by the State, and they have 
a good deal of support for this. But there is a powerful 
opposition, which includes both some who are cool about 
the whole proposal and a more numerous section that 
advocates the extension of the social services and the 
giving of benefits in kind rather than in cash. The 
debate, however, though it is not likely to be decisive, 
may well be interesting and instructive. 


* * * 


While the strikers in the textile as well as the 
engineering industries of Lille have now practically all 
returned to work, those in the Roubaix district are at 
the time of writing still out. M. Laval, the French 
Minister of Labour, was in an optimistic mood at the 
week-end and reported, on his return to Paris after a 
visit to the theatre of war, that the concessions offered 
to the Unions’ demands by the employers were sub- 
stantial. They appear on the contrary to have been 
mere shadows. The Employers’ Consortium, it will be 
remembered, had proposed a system of ‘* loyalty 
bonuses,” or ‘* primes de fidelité,’’? which is objected 
to by the Unions as being “* contrary to the spirit of 
justice and to the workman’s independence.’’ Now 
they offer to substitute the word “ stabilité ’’ for 
** fidelité,??’ which seems to be as near to a distinction 
without a difference as one could ever hope to invent. 
It is said also that the Consortium were prepared to 
admit some other grounds for absence from work 
besides illness, and that those taking part in the present 
strike would not be thereby disqualified. These 
* concessions ’’ have not unnaturally been rejected by 
the Unions, and the employers will yield nothing in 
the way of a wage-advance, expecting as they do that 
the operatives will shortly be starved into submission. 
That they very likely will be, for their organisation is 
weak, and there is little in the way of funds for their 
support in this district of miserably low wages. But 
tempers are high, and there seems to be some danger of 
violence. 

* * * 

The final Test match at the Oval ended ingloriously 

for England. There was very little bad luck about it; 


the Australians were unquestionably the better side and 
they thoroughly deserved their win. We do not profess 
to be cricket pundits, and our readers, who have had 
their bellyful from the daily papers, will not expect us 
to comment on the game. But there are two protests 
that we feel drawn to make. The first is against the 
fatuous way in which some of the organs of the ** popular 
press *’ have behaved over this match. It has been 
written about as though the fate of empires hung on the 
result, and journalists whose ignorance is only equalled 
by their impudence have cursed the selectors, worried 
at the players, and generally done their best to work the 
public into a state of hysteria. Happily the public 
seems on the whole to have kept its head pretty well; 
but the attempts to drive it off its head are nevertheless 
deplorable. Our other protest, which we make as 
humble admirers of the game of cricket, is against the 
introduction of the ‘‘ timeless match.’’ First class 
cricket used to be good to watch, and it often still is, 
though owing to the modern perfection of wickets, the 
increased mastery of bat over ball, and other causes, it 
has become notoriously duller. If matches (Test 
matches first, and then, we suppose, others) are now to 
be played out regardless of the clock, if a new race of 
batsman is to be trained, as has been suggested, to play 
themselves in for hours—or is it days ?—before thinking 
about run-making, then the game may easily become 
one of the most wearisome spectacles in the world. But 
fortunately there are still schoolboys and village black- 
smiths who play cricket for pleasure and cannot, even 
if they would, make a match last for a week. They 
should be able to keep the national sport alive. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In May, 1924, the 
Government of the Irish Free State did away with 
Dublin Corporation, and set up three Commissioners in 
its stead. The Corporation had been indicted of waste- 
fulness, inefficiency and corruption. Probably all these 
counts were justified, as they could be justified against 
the Corporation of any terrestrial city, though seldom so 
entirely. A certain lack of dignity drew attention to 
the misdeeds of Dublin Corporation, and contributed to 
its fall. The result of the Commissioners’ period of office 
speaks for itself. There is not anywhere a cleaner, 
better-lighted city than Dublin. The Commissioners, 
however, are entitled to comparisons, and can best be 
praised by them. Dublin Corporation used to sweep 
14 miles of streets at a cost of £166,000 a year. The 
Commissioners swept and washed 24 miles of streets at 
a cost of £148,000. To accomplish this double improve- 
ment the Commissioners had the courage to give the 
scavenging contract to a French firm. Their action was 
hotly criticised at the time, but criticism has long been 
silent. The figures for lighting are no less creditable. 
In 1924 there were 5,272 public lamps, gas and electric, 
in Dublin City, and it cost £69,589 a year to maintain 
them. In 1930 there were 6,326 public lamps, at a cost 
of £49,784. The many other accomplishments of the 
Commissioners include provision of houses, making of 
roads, improvement of sewerage. The significant fact 
is that in the six years during which these benefits were 
being conferred on the Dublin ratepayer his rates were 
reduced from 19s. 2d. in the pound to 14s. 8d. Yet he 
must neither unduly exalt autocratic government, nor 
look forward miserably to the return of former evils 
when Corporation control is re-introduced in October. 
In the first place, six years is too short a test for the 
bristles of a municipal broom; and, in the second, 
Corporation incompetence and dishonesty will no longer 
be able to assume the guise of gallant resistance to the 
Saxon oppressor. 
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“ IMPENETRABILITY ” 


WO disputatious documents have been pub- 
lished this week—the report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission on Palestine and the 

British Government’s reply to the criticisms levelled at 
them. It cannot be said that the duel between these 
august bodies is a very edifying one. The homily from 
Geneva and the politely acrimonious comments on it 
from Downing Street will give small satisfaction, we 
should think, either to Jews or to Arabs. They are the 
cause of some little solicitude in other quarters—not- 
ably in France, where mandates are a delicate ques- 
tion. And they have provoked Schadenfreude in this 
country among scoffers at the League in general and 
haters of the Palestine mandate in particular. The 
latter find a confirmation of their grumbles about the 
difficulties and the burdens imposed on Great Britain 
by this adventure. The former are tickled to death by 
the spectacle of international pacifists complaining of 
the smallness of the British Army. But, of course, it 
would be foolish to take all these fears and sneers too 
tragically, nor is there any need to lash ourselves into a 
fury of patriotic indignation, or to pretend that this 
episode is a row of nails in the coffin of the mandatory 
system. What has happened is that the Permanent 
Mandates Commission has done a job that it was its 
duty to do—and has bungled it. Next time, we hope, 
it will do it better. 

The bungling does not consist in criticising the man- 
datory Power. That, however galling it may be, is a 
perfectly legitimate function of the Commission, pro- 
vided that the criticism is well founded. In this in- 
stance some of it is, and some of it is not, and the 
Commission has laid itself open on a number of points 
to very effective answers and certain awkward counter- 
criticisms by the British Government. That it has in 
some cases ignored, and in other cases disagreed with, 
the findings of the Shaw Commission, is not in our 
opinion so great a wrong as Downing Street seems to 
suggest. There was a good deal to be said against the 
Shaw Report, and we said it in these columns a few 
months ago. But Downing Street is justified in com- 
plaining that the Mandates Commission has based much 
of its criticism on ex parte statements which the British 
Government have not had the opportunity to examine 
and answer. It is possible, no doubt, that had they 
had the opportunity, they would not have convinced 
their judges. Nevertheless it is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that in an issue of this sort where the mandatory 
Power was in effect on trial before the world, the ordi- 
nary forms of justice should not have been rigorously 
upheld. 

But let us see what the main criticisms actually are. 
As regards the past, the British Government and the 
Palestine Administration are declared to have been 
remiss in the precautions taken to maintain law and 
order. The Commission holds—as the Shaw Commis- 
sion did not—that the outbreak of last August was pre- 
meditated, and that our inadequate intelligence service 
resulted in our being caught napping, and our inade- 
quate armed forces prevented the nipping of the dis- 
orders in the bud. The inadequacy of the intelligence 


service is admitted by the mandatory Government. On 
the other charge, which is also true, Downing Street 
retorts that the Mandates Commission was in the same 
boat as the mandatory. The Commission alleges that 
it had ** several times ** drawn attention to the danger 
of excessive reduction of British forces. But it appears 
that it had done nothing of the sort. On the contrary, 
passages from reports of its previous sessions are quoted 
which show that it was very well satisfied with the 
armed forces maintained in Palestine. Nor is the Com- 
mission any happier in its criticism of the weakness of 
the Jerusalem authorities in handling the Wailing Wall 
question. For only a month before the outbreak the 
chairman of the Commission congratulated Sir John 
Chancellor ** upon having done all in his power to ob- 
tain a fair and satisfactory solution of the problem.” 
The British Government is evidently justified in its acid 
comment that ‘* it would appear inconsistent for the 
Mandates Commission to take the view that the policy, 
of which they expressed approval in July, 1929, was in 
August, 1929, entirely wrong.”’ 

On the positive side—the duty of the mandatory, that 
is to say, to promote the economic and political develop- 
ment of Palestine—the Commission, though still highly 
critical, is more hesitating and inconclusive. It admits 
the great difficulty of the task ; it approves of the policy 
of ** keeping Jewish immigration proportionate to the 
country’s capacity of economic absorption,’’ but it sug- 
gests that a more active land settlement policy might 
be pursued ‘* which would develop the country’s capa- 
city to receive and absorb immigrants in larger numbers 
with no ill results.’ Then turning to the Arabs, it be- 
lieves that a thoroughgoing agrarian programme, to- 
gether with an educational campaign, would have 
allayed the fears of the fellaheen about the Jewish 
National Home. This seems to betoken a very optimistic 
view of the problem of racial antagonism in Palestine. 
Nevertheless, we wish it could have been tried, and we 
hope that means will before long be found to develop 
the primitive methods of the Arab cultivators and to 
raise them in the social and economic scale. That is 
imperative if the Palestinian experiment is to succeed. 
But the obvious difficulty is money. The Mandates Com- 
mission assumes, as is pointed out in the British Govern- 
ment’s reply, that practically unlimited funds for this 
purpose are at the disposal of the Palestine Administra- 
tion. They are certainly not, and they are not in the 
least likely to be. Even if we do not accept the view of 
His Majesty’s Government that if a territory is to be 
developed on sound economic lines, it should be on the 
basis that it is self-supporting, we must at any rate have 
regard to what is, and what is not, practical politics. 
The development of Palestine by the British taxpayer is 
emphatically not practical politics. As for the further- 
ance of self-governing institutions, the dilemma is only 
too plain. To grant all the Arabs’ demands would put 
the Jews in an impossible position ; to give less lays us 
open to the charge, which the Arabs have made and 
will doubtless continue to make, that we are thwarting 
their legitimate aspirations for freedom. The Mandates 
Commission sees this well enough, and can only offer 
a thin mixture of sympathy and warning to the Arabs. 
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Their sentiments and claims are not surprising—they 
are even ‘* to some extent justified.”’ But they will get 
no encouragement at Geneva to push them, and the 
mandatory Power must return “ a definite and cate- 
gorical refusal *’ to any rebel against the mandate. 

For the rest, the Commission is satisfied that the man- 
datory system will work in Palestine, and that we shall 
do our best to make it work. The complaints and ex- 
hortations contained in this Report will not help us 
much, and the sooner the dust of controversy over 
past mistakes, real or imaginary, blows away, the better. 
‘‘ Impenetrability,’’ as Humpty Dumpty said to Alice, 
is what is wanted—and by “* impenetrability,”’ it will 
be remembered, he meant ** that we’ve had enough of 
that subject, and it would be just as well if you’d men- 
tion what you mean to do next... .”’ There is a great 
deal to be done by all parties—except, perhaps, the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, who will be best em- 
ployed in doing nothing. So far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned, we may expect the formulation of a 
new policy, based not merely on the forthcoming report 
of Sir John Hope Simpson, but on the study of the whole 
matter that Dr. Drummond Shiels is about to make 
in Palestine. But what the Jews and the Arabs mean 
to do next is also important. For it is on them more 
than on us, as they know—or the Zionists at any rate 
know—that the hopes of making a real Palestinian 
nation depend. 


THE COMING GERMAN 
ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY.] 
O German Parliament since the Revolution has died 
a natural death, no Government has had a stable 
majority, and some have not had majorities at all. 
In the last few years Governments have been formed as 
makeshifts, simply because the country could not remain 
ungoverned. Nor is there any prospect that this chronic 
weakness of the German parliamentary system will disappear. 
There will be a general election in September, and there is 
hardly anv doubt that the next Reichstag will be as 
incapable of producing a stable majority as the Reichstag 
that has just been dissolved. 

Unemployment usually increases the Communist vote 
and will probably do so again, though not much. The 
Communists, who had 54 seats in the last Reichstag, may have 
about 60 in the next. The Socialists may lose a little— 
they had 153 seats and will probably retain about 150. 
The Roman Catholic Centre never gains or loses much. 
It will—with the allied Bavarian People’s Party—continue 
to hold the balance between Right and Left. Whatever 
Government is formed, the Centre is sure to be in it. The 
Centre is the great opportunist party, extorting concessions 
now from the Right. now from the Left, always tightening 
its hold on education, never missing a chance to capture 
key-positions in the bureaucracy. On the Right there is 
general confusion. The Nationalists have broken up. 
They were once the strongest party in the Reichstag; before 
the break-up they had 78 seats, and now they face the 
electorate in four small groups. 

German conservative thought, sentiment, and tradition 
are in a state of complete disarray. The growth of the 
National Socialist movement is a part of this process of 
disintegration. The National Socialists—they are some- 
times called Fascists and not unjustly, for they have very 


little to do with Socialism, although they have an anti- 
capitalistic streak—will certainly gain in September. They 
had 12 seats in the last Reichstag; forecasts of their numbers 
in the next vary between 30 and 60. They may almost 
equal the Communists. But these two parties, although 
at opposite extremes, do not neutralise one another. They 
often pull together. They are, literally, extremes that meet. 
There is even a certain fluctuation of members from the ranks 
of one to the other. They are both negative forces in German 
politics; they never initiate constructive legislation of 
their own and always vote against the constructive legis- 
lation of others. 

There is no reason why extremist parties should, as such, 
always operate negatively. The German Communists do 
so chiefly because their leadership is of the lowest quality 
and because they are not a German but a Russian party, 
in the sense that they are wholly under the domination of 
Moscow, which is remote from German home affairs and 
intensely ignorant of them. They could do much for the 
German workers and much for Russia, but they do nothing 
for either, and neither would be the loser if the party ceased 
to exist. The Communists are, naturally enough, against 
the present German system. This might be all to the 
good. But they are also against every compromise with 
this system, and as there is no chance of its overthrow, 
and as there can be no social progress in Germany except 
by compromise, the Communists have not a single positive 
achievement to their credit. Although they are a revolu- 
tionary party, the effect of their strategy is counter- 
revolutionary. And even if there were another German 
revolution it would not be led by the Communists; indeed, 
it would probably proceed without even being influenced 
by them. 

The National Socialists are just as negative. They are, 
it is true, not tied by any directives from outside, but they 
are dominated by a kind of dream-world peopled with the 
grossest superstitions. The Communists at least have a 
clear-cut dogma and certain fundamental conceptions that 
are ultimately related to reality, but the National Socialists 
talk and think, or rather feel, in terms of crude racial 
prejudice and of a muscular pseudo-Christianity debased 
by a sham paganism. Their writings and speeches are so 
full of atmosphere and emotion as to be untranslatable 
into any other language. Their chief following is amongst 
the poorer middle class who, filled with regret for glories 
and privileges that foundered amid defeat and revolution, 
and holding that Jews, pacifists, and others are responsible 
for Germany’s woes, and finding themselves depressed to 
the economic level of the working class while clinging to 
what they consider their racial and social superiority, they 
are breaking out in violence and rowdyism fired by a 
bitterness and a rancour that are quite horrifying. It is 
very likely that the National Socialists are a transient 
phenomenon that will pass away like some crazy fashion; 
but they are at present a real problem for German politicians 
and sociologists, and—as the ever-growing list of those 
killed and injured by them shows—a problem for the police 
as well. 

The National Socialists have grown chiefly at the expense 
of the Nationalists. The Nationalists are strongest east of 
the Elbe, where Junkerdom is still powerful. They attract 
most of what is left of the aristocracy, at least in Prussia, 
and also the middle class in so far as it is still traditional 
and monarchist. The monarchy itself, by the way, has 
ceased to be an issue in German politics; there are individual 
monarchists, there is some vanishing monarchist sentiment, 
but there is no monarchist movement. It is often said 
that what the German Republic needs is a Tory Democracy. 
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There was a time when it seemed that the Nationalists 
might move that way, but now the largest of the four bits 
into which the party has broken up is moving in exactly 
the opposite way, on a course parallel with the National 
not with very friendly feeling towards 
them. The break-up has several causes, but it is chiefly 
the work of one man, Dr. Hugenberg. 

Owning great wealth and several newspapers with a large 
circulation, and taking himself very seriously indeed, Dr. 
Hugenberg had an initial advantage that helped him to the 
leadership of the Nationalist Party. At first he had a great 
reputation because, besides being an industrial and news- 
paper magnate, he hardly ever said or wrote anything, so 
that his few and simple ideas found rare expression. He 
led the movement for a referendum on the Young Plan. 
And had the referendum succeeded, Germany would still be 
paying the Dawes annuities—considerably more, that is to 
say, than she is paying now—the Rhineland would still be 
under military occupation, and several prominent German 
politicians and economists would be very awkwardly placed, 
for one of the objects of the referendum was the impeach- 
ment, as traitors, of those responsible for accepting the 
Hague Agreements. 

Dr. Hugenberg opposed the Briining Government not 
only because it was a “ Young Plan Government” (the 
repudiation of the Young Plan is part of his election pro- 
gramme), but also because it ruled constitutionally through 
Parliament. Nevertheless, the Government was not un- 


Socialists though 


attractive to the Nationalists as a whole or even to 
Hugenberg’s more immediate followers, for the taxes it 


was proposing would fall most heavily on the consumer. 
Yet even these taxes did not attract them as much as 
parliamentary government repelled them, so that when the 
Government decided to rule by decree under Article 48 of 
the Constitution, the Nationalists were prepared to support 
the very same measures they had until then opposed. 
What Dr. Hugenberg and his followers really wanted was 
precisely rule by decree (whether constitutional or not, 
indeed better not) because the Government would then 
become a semi-dictatorship. But a semi-dictatorship with- 
out Dr. Hugenberg was not good enough, so, on the day before 
the final voting, he tried to negotiate with the Cabinet for 
an agreement that would transfer one or two portfolios to 
the Nationalists, in which case the Government would have 
a majority in Parliament. The Nationalists hoped that the 
Prussian coalition Government (in which the Socialists are 
very powerful) could then be overthrown and that, with 
the help of President Hindenburg, there could be a return 
to something like the authoritarian state that was destroyed 
by the Revolution. These proposals were accompanied by 
the threat that if the Cabinet refused to consider them, the 
Nationalists would add their votes to the combined votes 
of the Socialists, Communists, and National Socialists, 
thus converting a hostile minority into a majority and so 
defeating the Government. The Chancellor, Dr. Briining, 
would not listen to Dr. Hugenberg, who thereupon carried 
out his threat. By doing so he brought about the dissolution 
of the Reichstag, precipitated a general election, and split 
his own party. He has now issued his election manifesto. 
A few extracts will show what a quaint document it is : 

The free evolution of the [German] Nation’s creative powers, 
the preservation of the principle of private property, the protection 
of labour, the security of Christian-German culture, the furthering 
of the martial spirit [Wehrgeist] and of the traditions of the Front 
[that is, of the spirit of the trenches in the Great War] are only 
possible if the power of Marxism, which has always been supported 
by the Middle Parties [that is, the now extinct Democrats, the 
Centre, and, presumably, the People’s Party] is broken. ... The 
onrolling movement of the Marxist Revolution can only be tamed 
by the Conservative forces that are made up of a synthesis of the 
national revolutionary offensive spirit [revolutionary, that is, in a 
Fascist sense] and statesmanlike self-discipline. The time to solve 


ee 


these problems has come .. . our call is to the youth of Ge rmany 
whose paternal heritage has been shattered, and to German women 
who in the fight for our Nationhood [Volkstum] have always held 
the Front Line. , 


Nothing could illustrate the degeneration of German 
conservative thought better than this manifesto by the most 
influential of the German conservative leaders. 

Meanwhile the new State Party has been formed. The 
Democrats—who, in rather a smaller way, were the German 
counterpart of the British Liberals—have for years been on 
the verge of extinction. Their dwindling remnants are to 
be absorbed into the new party, which is endeavouring to 
attract non-Socialist moderates and progressives in general, 
It has been rather well received so far, for the desire for a 
non-Marxist and non-Catholic party of the Middle is very 
widespread. If the left wing of the People’ s Party (to which 
the late Dr. Stresemann belonged) joins the State Party, 
then its future is almost assured. In that case the beginnings 
of a Tory Democracy of a rather liberalising tendency would 
exist in Germany and some kind of order might emerge 
from the present chaos on the Right—a chaos that benefits 
no one, not even the Socialists, and has done more than 
anything else to make German party politics contemptible, 

On September 14th the German voter will give his 
decision. The new Reichstag will not be very manageable 
whatever happens, and it is possible that there will be a 
semi-dictatorship after all (those who want it are in a majority 
although deeply divided amongst themselves). But it may 
be that the paralysing rigidity of German party politics 
will have been broken to make way for movement and the 
healthy interplay of those political ideas and tendencies 
that exist abundantly in the minds of intelligent Germans 
and have never, since the Revolution, had a chance to come 
into their own. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


HEN a nation depends as heavily as does Great 
Britain upon external trade and overseas invest- 
ments it is evidently of the first importance for it 

to think clearly about these things. The United States, or 
France, can afford to make mistakes about external trade 
and investment, not without discomfort, but at any rate 
without positive disaster. Great Britain or Belgium, or 
Germany in her present economic situation, certainly 
cannot. For Germany has somehow to get the wherewithal 
to supply herself with necessary foodstuffs and materials, 
and to pay reparations at the same time. Belgium could not 
support anything like her present population without a 
foreign trade huge in relation to her national resources. And 
we in Great Britain owe our superior standard of life largely 
to a combination of circumstances which has given us a big 
current export trade and, as a result of our past exports, a 
heavy claim to interest and profit on our investment of 
capital overseas. 

It is very important for us to think straight on this 
question of international economic intercourse. Yet many 
people’s thinking about it seems capable of being summed 
up in a single brief sentence. Imports, they tell us, are paid 
for by exports, and vice versa, and having said that, they 
are apt to sink back with a satisfied sigh, as if it were the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

Now, of course, the statement that exports pay for imports 
is in a certain sense perfectly true. It is, indeed, of that 
order of truths that may properly be called truisms. It is 
obvious that, if we send a lot of coal and machinery to the 
Argentine and bring back a lot of wheat and beef, these 
commodities, as far as they are of equal value, pay for one 
another. They do so to a great extent actually and directly, 
through the medium of bills of exchange. But if no more 
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than this were meant, the truth thus proclaimed would not 
carry us far. For it begins by assuming that we buy the 
wheat and beef, and that people in the Argentine buy our 
coal and machinery. But what we want to know is whether 
the fact that we buy their beef causes them to buy our coal, 
or the fact that they buy our machinery causes us to buy 
their wheat. Is it merely the case that, when imports and 
exports do happen to balance between two countries, each 
tends to pay for the other? Or is it also the case that every 
order placed by country A in country B tends to lead to an 
equivalent order from country B to country A? 

Of course, no one denies that there is some connection. 
For one thing, it is obvious that the more exports any 
country sells, the more purchasing power it has available for 
buying imports. Some at any rate of this purchasing power 
will probably be used in the country which bought the 
exports in question. But is there any reason to suppose 
that more of it will be used there than anywhere else? It 
seems always to be assumed that there is; but it is not easy 
to see why. 

In special circumstances, no doubt, the tendency can be 
clearly shown. Where one country has invested capital in 
developing another country’s resources, and has kept that 
capital largely under its own control, there will doubtless be 
a tendency for increased orders from the firms which it 
controls to bring return orders. This has applied, for 
example, to a good deal of our past trade with the Argentine, 
and it is apt to apply to trade between a developed industrial 
country and the less developed parts of the world, especially 
to its colonial possessions. But can the generalisation be 
pushed beyond this point? If we in Great Britain buy more 
from a country over whose purchases we have no special 
influence, will buyers in that country tend to buy in any 
greater degree from the country which has bought their 
goods than from anywhere else? 

This is a highly pertinent question for Great Britain, in 
the present situation of her trade with the rest of the world. 
A generation ago, almost every professional economist 
would have answered it in the affirmative; for it was a 
cardinal doctrine of Cobdenite orthodoxy that the more we 
imported the more we should find ourselves able to export. 
But to-day the changed relationship between the volumes of 
our imports and exports calls, at the least, for a less 
dogmatic answer. We have greatly increased our imports, 
and are even now increasing them, if account is taken of 
changing prices. But is there any evidence that to import 
more will, of itself, serve to bring health to our export trade ? 
Do not the figures of recent years show rather that the move- 
ments of imports and exports are to a great extent indepen- 
dent, both generally and in relation to particular countries, 
and that this applies especially to a country which has 
already large investments of capital overseas, and is 
currently an overseas investor? Do not increased imports 
involve rather a decrease in the net dividends due from over- 
seas, a falling off in the net balance available for fresh 
overseas investment, and, accordingly, a tendency for the 
exports that might have been stimulated by this investment 
to fall off also ? 

The theory of an automatic tendency of imports to breed 
exports has suffered rude shocks of late years ; and the more 
Statistics become available of the real movements of trade 
and balances of payments between the leading countries of 
the world the less tenable the old theories seem. The work 
of the League of Nations in publishing carefully compiled 
figures of international trade, together with estimates of the 
balances of international payments, have thrown a flood 
of fresh light on the real economic relationships of the 
industrialised nations; and no one can read the impressive 
volumes in which these figures and estimates are embodied 


without coming to the view that the truth is a good deal 
more complicated than the older text-books made it out.* 
The various countries exhibit in every respect the most 
divergent conditions and relationships; there is no ascertain- 
able tendency towards a particular sort of equilibrium in any 
sense save that in which equilibrium is merely a truism. 

This ought not really to surprise us. The old theory that 
imports automatically breed exports gained general assent 
at a time when it was practically impossible for any country 
to develop economically save by increasing its imports from 
Great Britain. The British manufacturers were almost the 
sole suppliers of machinery, railway material, and other 
capital goods, as well as of many of the consumption goods 
that were certain to be in larger demand with every expan- 
sion of prosperity. If, then, we in this country bought more 
from almost any other country, we were pretty certain to get 
more orders for our manufacturers in return. This, how- 
ever, ceased to be true in anything like the same degree when 
other countries entered the field as rival suppliers of the 
same kinds of goods as we were seeking to export. By that 
time we held large overseas investments which enabled us to 
increase our imports even if our exports did not expand to a 
corresponding extent; and this marked the real change in 
the situation, and deferred the revision of doctrines which 
ceased to fit the facts. 

Nowadays there is a growing appreciation of the point, 
not only that imports do not breed exports as an automatic 
response, but also that the amount of a country’s export of 
capital is not automatically determined by the net balance 
of imports and exports, after the ‘* invisible items ”’ have 
been taken into account. The investment market does not 
handle merely an available residue of funds; and it is quite 
possible for a country to invest too much or too little abroad, 
in relation not only to the claims and needs of its own 
industries, but also to its available funds. A good many 
people think that we have repeatedly invested abroad in 
recent years more than our real balance, and that some of 
our exchange difficulties and monetary stringencies have 
been due to this cause. And it is quite manifest that of late 
both France and the United States have invested abroad less 
than their really available balance, and that this has been 
an important contributory cause of Europe’s financial 
maladjustments. 

In short, conceptions of automatic equilibrium in economic 
affairs are nowadays at a discount, not only in relation to 
matters of currency and credit, but also in the sphere of 
trade and overseas investment. If they go, how much goes 
with them? At all events, a large part of the theoretical case 
for Free Trade. Free Trade doctrine, when these founda- 
tions are knocked away, comes to be a matter of expediency, 
and not of principle or economic correctitude. To anyone 
who still holds by the older idea, we would commend a 
careful study of the League of Nations report, to which we 
have referred above. We can conceive of no array of sober 
fact better calculated to arouse a healthy scepticism in the 
mind. 


AMUSEMENT 
6s Pose writes Dr. Shadwell in the Times, “‘ a 


large proportion of the people spend every 

farthing they can spare from bare necessities 
upon conveniences and luxuries. The great thing, for which 
they stint themselves of even necessities to an incredible 
extent, is some form of entertainment or amusement.’’ The 
increase in the popular appetite for amusement in recent 
years, he thinks, ** amounts to a silent revolution.’’ I have 





* Memorandum on International Trade and Balances of Payments 
1926-1928. 3 volumes, 4s., 6s. and 10s. Geneva, 1930. 
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often wished to see a silent revolution : it is the only sort 
of revolution for which I have any taste. Now I realise that 
I have lived through one, and that all that a silent revolu- 
tion means is that nearly everybody has become very like 
what I myself have been since the age of nine. 

I cannot remember a time, indeed, when I would not have 
spent every farthing I could spare from bare necessities 
upon conveniences and luxuries, and when I would not have 
stinted myself of even necessities for the sake of entertain- 
ment and amusement. Little did I dream, when as a small 
boy I spent my only threepence not on food and clothes 
but on a football match, that I was being the pioneer of 
a silent revolution. And I will take my oath that, when 
I skipped a meal in order to be in time for the rise of the 
curtain in the theatre, I was as innocent as a lamb of what 
may be called Moscow-mindedness. The simple fact was that 
I was more interested in luxuries than in necessaries. I 
was half-indifferent to food and clothes, but I was a slave 
to the spectacle of Rugby football and afterwards to the 
theatre. I thought at the time that in this I was like every- 
body else—at least, everybody else of my own age. I took 
the usual view that, after the age of twenty or so, human 
beings either did not care much for pleasure or ceased to 
be able fully to enjoy themselves, but I should have been 
astonished if any boy of my own years, on being offered a 
choice between a useful pair of boots and a useless cricket- 
bat for a birthday present, had chosen the pair of boots. 
Occasionally one saw one’s elders presenting each other with 
useful pieces of clothing or furniture on festive occasions, 
but this always seemed to younger eyes the hollowest make- 
believe. So much was I in love with the unnecessary that 
I am sure I would rather have been presented with a useless 
thing that I did not want than with a useful thing that I 
wanted. I liked useful things such as new clothes, new straw 
hats, and new ties, but not on birthdays, and only if I had 
not to sacrifice useless things in order to obtain them. 

It is a curious fact that, if I had been willing to go without 
food and clothes in order to acquire learning, as poor 
students have often done, I should have been generally 
applauded. My sacrifice would then have been called self- 
sacrifice, and I should have been regarded as one who 
subjected everything to a great purpose. If I had gone to 
my father, needing a pair of boots that did not let in 
water, and had said to him: ‘‘ I beg of you, instead of a 
new pair of boots, to buy me a Latin dictionary,’’ he might 
have thought there was something wrong with me—he would 
certainly have thought that I was greatly changed—but he 
could scarcely have failed to respect my single-mindedness. 
But, if I had suggested to him that, instead of spending the 
money on boots, he would give it to me to spend on nougat 
and theatres, he would have been grieved by what he would 
have regarded as my spirit of self-indulgence. Yet it seems 
to me that one is sacrificing oneself as thoroughly when one 
gives up a necessary pair of boots for nougat and theatres 
as when one gives them up for a Latin dictionary. In each 
case one is sacrificing comfort for something that one regards 
as more precious than comfort. In each case one is exhibit- 
ing that forethought, that capacity for going without, so 
highly commended by the economists. 

It is possible that, in the era in which I grew to boyhood, 
this practice of self-sacrifice in the cause of pleasure was 
confined to the young. The opportunities for entertainment 
were fewer; there were no motor-cars and no cinemas, and 
a greater proportion of human beings preferred a good 
sermon or a good political speech to a good play. I myself 
at an early age paid five shillings for a platform ticket to 
hear the late Duke of Devonshire speaking, and, Heaven 
knows, he was no music-hall performer. At the same time, 
if we can believe their contemporary men of genius, the 


nce 


Victorians had their own pleasures for which they were 
willing to stint themselves even of necessaries. It was the 
century in which the middle classes more than ever before 
began to indulge in the pleasures of worldly success and of 
social advancement, of being rich for the sake of the 
glory of being rich. The picture that Ruskin paints of 
England in the opening pages of Sesame and Lilies is not 
a picture of a civilisation unselfishly economising but of a 
civilisation economising on one kind of pleasure for the sake 
of another kind of pleasure—the pleasure of getting on, 
It may be said that this second kind of pleasure is the 
more useful to the State, and I will not dispute that. But, 
morally, it was no more than a form of pleasure suitable to a 
period in which it was possible to save money. If it had 
been as difficult to save money in the reign of Queen 
Victoria as it is in the age of King George, I doubt whether 
the prudent Victorian character would have remained s0 
economical. 

The increase in the love of pleasure, however, is probably 
due to a variety of reasons. The decline of orthodox 
religion has left a vacancy in the imaginations of thousands 
of people, and a kind of Epicurean philosophy has poured 
in to take the place of Christianity. Then there has been a 
vast increase in the means of amusement, from the motor- 
car to the cinema, from the charabanc to wireless. At the 
same time, there has been a raising of the standard of living 
in the working classes, who now justly demand, not only 
better clothes, but better amusements than their grand- 
fathers. The life of pleasure has almost always been normal 
among the upper classes in settled countries. It is now be- 
coming normal in the leisure hours even of the poor, which 
have increased enormously. It seems to me a mistake on 
the part of the anti-popular economists to deplore this. 
There could be no greater insurance against revolution than 
the possession by the poor of the means of enjoying them- 
selves. Many bitter words have been written about the love 
of ** bread and circuses,’? and it would obviously be a mis- 
fortune if any class of society expected these as a right 
without being prepared to work for them in return. But 
it ean scarcely be denied that the working classes to-day 
earn both their bread and their circuses, and it would be 
unreasonable to call on them to economise on their circuses 
till the richer classes have done the same. Dr. Shadwell 
may say that he is referring to all classes in his indictment, 
but the fact that he speaks of those who stint themselves of 
necessaries for the love of pleasure suggests that it is the 
poor and semi-poor rather than the rich that he has in 
mind. 

I myself would like to see the world less addicted to 
pleasure. The life that I admire most is a life of grim effort, 
of stoical self-discipline, of indifference to heat and cold, to 
hunger and peril and pain. I should like someone to appear 
who could persuade the multitude of my fellow-mortals 
that this is the true life of pleasure, as I am convinced it is; 
but I cannot practise it myself, and, till I do, I cannot 
fulminate against the circuses of the poor. It would be foolish 
to idealise the poor; many of them have the same abomin- 
able faults as many of the rich. At the same time, there }s 
no need to grudge them an occasional ride on a charabane 
or an afternoon at a football match. Their pleasures are not 
the alternative to a life of stoical philosophy ; they are, mor¢ 
probably, the alternative to worse pleasures. If it can be 
proved, of course, that any class of society is scamping 
neglecting its ordinary work as a result of the passion for 
amusement, that is another matter. But has the proportion 
of bad work increased during the last twenty-and-five year’; 
and, if it has, is it the love of amusement that is respol- 
sible for it? I have seen the members of the Stock 
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Exchange denounced for preferring golf to work, and the 
indictment may be true; but the shirker is no new thing. 
There were jobs ill done in the nineteenth century, and the 
incompetent servant is a very old story. I myself am in- 
clined to take a pessimistic view of the present generation 
and to believe that men put their backs into their work more 
thoroughly in the good old days. Sometimes I find myself 
thinking that the only people who work, not only as hard 


as they used to do, but even harder, are journalists. But 
journalists of an older generation tell me appalling stories 
of the conditions as regards both hours and payment under 
human beings have begun to enjoy themselves rather 
extravagantly it is probably because they have now the 
leisure and money to do so almost for the first time. In 
economic ways, weary of cinemas and charabancs, preferring 
work to play, the study of science to dog-racing. But not 
just yet. Not till our amusements have begun to bore us. 
extremely boring most of them are is my confident 
prediction. ¥. ¥. 
REMEMBER going to Caxton Hall in the autumn of 
1919 to hear Mr. Lloyd George set out a long-promised 
and much-delayed agricultural programme; Lord Lee 
just been appointed by the Minister to take charge of 
publicity for the Department, and was thrilled by the scope 
and magnitude of the prospect and proposals. Memory 
the fashion in which Lord Lee moved to his goal; in five and 
thirty years of work that has never known a pause I have 
not served so stimulating a chief. 
oddly enough little more than a fortnight has passed since, 
on the Aber Farm of Bangor University, Mr. Lloyd George 
joined the party of farmers with whom I tramped the fields 
soon taking the keenest interest in the latter-day problem. 
Did he recall his own earlier vision, the vision splendid that 
found so able an interpreter? Did he think of the later years 
agriculture in England that has never yet received due meed 
of praise, did he realise that an ex-member of his own party 
is now pressing forward with the first big practical move of 
I watched him, vigilant and alert, discussing with Professor 
White the flight from the plough, the pursuit of a policy 
that, though it stave off disaster, can never bring the people 
1 found myself considering the chances of the Agricultural 
Marketing Bill, the first stage of a well-considered effort to 
heal the widespread agricultural sickness that some among 
this is a reasonable Bill with much to commend it; a 
welcome should be assured if people will place their love of 
country before the claims of a sterile political partisanship. 
are content to believe that the whole duty of an opposition 
is to oppose, the people’s representatives can never hope to 
give effective aid to our greatest national industry, a business 
children and producing upwards of four million pounds’ 
worth of food every week, while yielding more than half 
our beef and mutton, though, unhappily, only twenty per 


which they served their apprenticeship. If the mass of 
another generation they may have settled down to the old 
And that we (including me) shall realise one day how 
HIMSELF ? 
of Fareham, who was to organise it, took the chair. I had 
dwells with interest on the scheme and with admiration on 
To-day the fruits of his labour have been dissipated, but 
to see Professor White’s latest achievements, and he was 
and the Green Book, Mr. Eager’s masterly survey of 
the past disastrous decade? I found myself wondering while 
of England back to their rightful heritage, the land. And 
us deem incurable save by the aid of patent nostrums. Surely 
It should be apparent to all well-meaning men that, if they 
still capable of employing nearly a million men, women and 
cent. of our wheat. 


Dr. Addison has seen clearly that our agriculturists in the 
mass have neither the character nor the capacity to help 
themselves. They lack the organising ability of the trusts, 
combines and other wealthy bodies that pay what they 
please for farm produce, charge what they like for their 
services, squeeze the producer with one hand and the 
consumer with the other, make vast profits out of all classes 
and camouflage them with vigilant ingenuity. The farming 
community in matters of business is unstable as water and 
cannot excel; it is not to be relied on, it is not even self- 
reliant. Dr. Addison has taken for his text the case of 
English Hop Growers, Limited, an organisation that, estab- 
lished in 1925, attracted ninety per cent. of growers and 
went into liquidation three years later because men who 
should have been supporting their association were seeking 
to support themselves at its expense. It was not necessary 
to limit the reference to hops. Much other co-operative 
endeavour, including certain bacon factories, would have 
supplied examples. 

The purpose of the Bill which will come before the House 
in October is to place within the reach of farmers the means 
of helping themselves. Large-scale commodity organisations 
of voluntary formation are to be encouraged to control 
supplies at the source over given areas and to regulate 
marketing on sound and methodical lines. Co-operation, 
one of the keys to the solution of our agricultural problem, 
is to come forward in a new guise or phase, the farmer is to 
find within his grasp such machinery as will put him on equal 
terms with those who organise against him. He will be able 
to plan his own scheme of co-operative marketing and, 
approval once secured, to administer it through his own 
elected representatives in the knowledge that it cannot be 
wrecked by those in whom individuality has blotted out all 
sense of the brotherhood of the industry. The body that 
regulates the sale of a commodity or a number of commo- 
dities may be a trading or non-trading company, but it will 
control and direct supplies. It will register producers, 
ascertain the amount available, choose the best markets, 
deal with surplus and obtain credits from banks to save 
growers from flinging their harvest into a glutted area. 
Moreover, it will be able to negotiate with the vast horde 
of middlemen, perhaps even ultimately to eliminate some 
of the more superfluous ones. 

To give a concrete example, milk and potatoes have 
disastrous surpluses. In the hands of the great combines 
the milk producer has a bad time, but the Scottish Milk 
Pool has shown that if producers will unite, and remain 
united, they can put up a good fight. The trouble when I 
was last in Scotland was that many producers stood outside 
the Pool and took advantage of its work. If potato 
production be organised, the surpluses that trouble the 
market can be handled as they are in Germany, and be 
used for dried cattle food, potato flour and other useful 
purposes. Eight times our maximum production is used in 
Germany without waste, and with an effective organisation 
by producers we should have no real trouble with our 
moderate output, or even with twice the amount. 

The crux of the proposal embodied in the Bill is to be 
found in the power to control the minorities that have, 
hitherto, rendered co-operation nugatory. It is a very 
difficult thing to restrain people of ill intent. They claim the 
right to be dangerous, destructive, or merely troublesome in 
the name of the liberty of the subject, and we may look 
forward to the solemn recital in due season of much high- 
sounding nonsense, either by the National Farmers’ Union, 
the Mother of Parliaments, or both bodies. It is well to 
remember that the N.F.U. has representatives in the camps 
of the distributors, and so too has the House of Commons ; 
the Minister must walk at least as delicately as Agag. 
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Apparently Dr. Addison realises this, for his Bill creates no 
new offences and farmers are left to impose their collective 
will on recalcitrant minorities ; in short, the organised are to 
control the unorganised, as they must and should. It is 
right to remember that down to a very few years ago the 
farmer’s whole business was to produce. His local market 
served his purpose, those who traded with him had not 
combined against him. War and dwindling resources have 
wrought far-reaching changes, and to-day the agriculturist 
must remodel his methods or go under. It is not his fault 
that he lacks modern method and self-discipline, but the 
deficiency, both palpable and dangerous, should at least be 
recognised and made good. 

Reorganisation of our great industry must proceed slowly. 
Dr. Addison’s Bill takes the first step on the long road to 
reform by presenting the farmer with a defence against his 
worst enemies within and without. All manner of interests 


will oppose the new measure, its weakness will be 
exaggerated. The crying need of the hour—the return to 


the plough—is not met; the whole tone of the Bill is unfor- 
tunately apologetic, though perhaps the velvet glove of 
hesitancy covers an iron hand of determination. But when 
the first and last objection has been formulated one salient 
truth persists to take the sting out of our criticisms. This 
is the first really constructive measure for the benefit of 
agriculture that has seen the light since many of us, the great 
leaders of men and the mere lovers of the land, came to 
Caxton Hall to imagine a vain thing, moved to the imagining 
by a master of the spoken word. 

Given the passing of the Marketing Bill, farmers in any 
chosen area, if they seek powers to buy, sell, grade, pack, 
store, advertise, transport and manufacture, may do so, 
provided their action does not prejudice consumers. When 
co-operating producers in any area are registered with the 
Minister’s approval, no producer in that area who is not 
registered or exempted can sell the regulated product. This 
restriction is absolutely necessary. For lack of it, co- 
operation has failed over and over again. 

That the opposition of vested interests will be very 
powerful goes without saying. Cinderella will not fare lightly 
at the hands of her two ugly sisters, the middleman and the 
retailer; it remains to be seen whether Dr. Addison can 
fill the réle of the Prince. Doubtless he will do his best and 


none need envy him the job. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE MACHINERY OF REVISION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with the greatest of intcrest the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Sisley Huddleston, in your last week S issue, 
under the title, “‘ The Machine of Revision: Is a Supreme 
Congress Necessary? ” and I assent whole-heartedly to his 
plea for a revision of the present peace treaties, and I think 
that every logical thinking, unselfish politician will have to 
agree. pe 

A nation of over sixty millions cannot be suppressed per- 
manently, and the sooner complete freedom is given to them 
the better it will be for the lasting peace of the world. To 
start with, the country has to receive its natural frontier. 
One cannot expect or justify that a part of a nation of over 
sixty millions should be cut off permanently just for the sake 
of giving access to the sea to one nation, whose political 
ingratitude is historic. This is the only important territorial 
demand of Germany. Eupen and Malmedy are really 
insignificant, and there is every possibility of their being sold 
to Germany one day. 

A demand for colonies exists in Germany, and although it is 
not universal it appears to some extent justified. It is not 
pressing, and it might be possible to find ways and means 
one day to satisfy this demand partially. (China or Portuguese 


eaves 


Africa will have to be divided presently, if the European 
love for order is to continue to justify occupation.) 

But there are also other points in the treaty which wil] 
have to be considered. Why should not Germany, Austria 
or Hungary be at liberty to choose for themselves whatever 
form of government they like? If Germany would declare 
itself for a monarchy, or if they would decide to give their 
President more power, it would raise a storm of indignation 
in the rest of Europe. This creates the nimbus of the for- 
bidden paradise, and makes the forbidden seem more 
desirable than it actually is. 

Why should not Austria join Germany if it wants to? | 
am an Austrian journalist myself, and I personally am 
opposed to the so-called ‘‘ Anschluss.’? I cannot quite see 
what good can come of it to Austria. I dislike Prussian 
** drill,” and I should hate the influence of it in Austria. I 
furthermore think that from an economic point of view 
Austria would be drowned within the German State and 
would gradually be reduced to a tourist resort for people who 
admire mountains and reminders of bygone days. But no 
outside power should have the right to stop the “ Anschluss ” 
if both sides should declare themselves for it. 

Furthermore, one cannot expect Germany to remain dis- 
armed whilst its neighbours are better armed than ever 
before. 

Last but not least—reparations. Germany has actually 
spent all its wealth in the war, and although experts seem to 
think it possible, it is really almost impossible, for a nation 
whose wealth is spent to create out of its labour enough goods 
and capital to pay most of the expenses of this war and its 
interest over half a century without grumbling and revolting 
against the burden. 

Many will oppose all I have said and maintain that through 
all the centuries of human history the vanquished have paid 
and lost their freedom, and that this is the law of war. 

But since war has been made unlawful through the Kellogg 
Pact one cannot continue to consider the laws of war as 
lawful. If we want to establish permanent peace to avoid 
unlawful wars, we have to put aside all ideas of victors and 
vanquished. 

If reason does not prevail, Germany will strive to create a 
balance of power, or even a preponderance of power, in her 
favour. A German, Italian, Russian, Austrian, Hungarian, 
and perhaps Turkish alliance would be strong enough to 
oppose the rest of the Continent. Great Britain, or the 
British Empire, will certainly abstain from entering a further 
European war if possible. But it would suffer all the same. 

The alliance with Russia would cost Germany dear, and 
also the rest of Europe. If victorious, a Bolshevik regime 
would certainly be forced upon the Allies and the rest of 
Europe, and it is very doubtful if Britain could withstand the 
avalanche. 

There is, however, still ample time to avoid such a 
calamity. A world financial conference ought to be sum- 
moned, and America should be induced to cancel the war 
debts, which would enable Western Europe to cancel 
reparations. 

The immediate loss to America will certainly be made up 
partly by the goodwill which would accrue to her, and the 
increased purchasing power in Europe would stimulate trade 
all over the world. 

A further conference should tackle the political and terri- 
torial question, and there ought to be ways and means to 
settle them. France has fought chiefly to regain Alsace- 
Lorraine, and no serious German will ever think of reaching 
for this forbidden apple. % 

The first ten years after the war have been spent in 
creating a peaceful attitude of mind, and these endeavours 
culminated in declaring war unlawful through the Kellogg 
Pact. This time was by no means wasted, but mere talking 
and preaching can no longer further pacification, and only 
real deeds can promote permanent peace.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge House, Rosert G. SteIvt. 
East Twickenham. 


August 25th. 


FASCISMO IN FINLAND 
To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the letter of Major Polson 
Newman in your issue of August 16th, controverting all the 
statements of fact, as well as every opinion therein deduced 
concerning them, made in the article “ Fascismo in Finland,” 
published by you on August 2nd. 

The contradiction is so sweeping that I can only imagine 
that the article has touched some people, or some interests, 
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on the raw. However, it is pretty evident from his letter that 
Major Polson Newman, though he may claim a wide and long- 
standing acquaintance with Finnish affairs, was not on the 
spot during the time of these events, and therefore has no 
first-hand knowledge of what actually took place. 

Whence he has gained his information concerning them is, 
of course, unknown to me. But it does not seem even to have 
been gathered from either the Finnish or the Swedish press, 
in both of which, for the last two months and more, all the 
incidents to which the article drew attention have been 
reported. 

In the Stockholm papers, in particular, full corroboration 
of these statements will be found. This is not altogether 
surprising, for Sweden’s attitude, even as represented by her 
Conservative journals, has been markedly cool from the 
beginning towards this ‘‘ Lappu”’ movement. The Swedes 
are not unaware of the ultra-nationalistic tendencies of the 
Ostro-Bothnian Orangemen, and consequently are both 
alarmed and angry at the evidence already given by these 
‘‘ wild men ”’ of their intention, once they have settled with 
Finland’s so-called Communists, of proceeding to harry 
another section of their fellow-countrymen, the Swedish- 
speaking Finns of Swedish descent. 

As to the rebuttal of my reasoning and opinions, let me say 
at once that I am neither astonished nor abashed. Major 
Polson Newman would have impressed me more on his side 
did not his letter show such significant similarity to stereo- 
typed “ official ’’ sentiments. 

Each statement of fact, or expression of opinion, made by 
him might equally well have been found in a _ press 
communiqué given out by the Finnish Legation, which is 
closely concerned to represent these events, that are still 
happening in Finland, in the most favourable light possible 
for British public opinion. There is, too, solid reason for 
this, because actually at the moment the Finnish Government 
is in dire need of a large foreign loan (an internal one being 
out of the question), for the economic troubles, given in my 
article as the underlying cause of this Finnish imitation of 
Fascismo, have by now so undermined Finland’s general 
economic foundation that the spectre of national bankruptcy 
is already rearing its ugly head. 

One word in conclusion. I notice that in Major Polson 
Newman’s letter he employs the curious phrase, ‘‘ during the 
last times.”” This is an unusual form of English, though, 
oddly enough, I have often heard it from the lips of Finns 
with very good, albeit not quite perfect, knowledge of our 


language.—Yours, etc., Your CORRESPONDENT. 
August 28th. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE v. MONOPOLY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A correspondent in your issue of August 23rd stresses 
the stranglehold of land monopoly as the one and only cause 
of the crisis in agriculture. Land values created by the 
community in urban areas should have been long since trans- 
ferred to community purposes. But the prairie value of 
agricultural land, especially with present-day uneconomic 
prices, and low wages, for productive cultivation, raises a 
barrier; surely, little or no value can be scooped therefrom 
after the owner, parson, farmer, and farm worker, plus 
taxation already in force (placed not in order of merit, but in 
size of dividend), have taken their respective portions of the 
value of the produce. Not land monopoly only—which is 
rapidly becoming the prerogative of the banks, who hold the 
sheepskins—but the monopolies existing in foodstuffs between 
the producer and the consumer are the real danger point to 
both these important sections. A tax on land values on 
purely agricultural land would scarcely cover the cost of 
collection in some counties; meanwhile producer and con- 
Sumer quarrel over the bare bone, and someone else gets 
away with the meat. Why not leave old labels to fade away 
and get down to the economic justice of the land question ? 
Urban values require attention along lines your corre- 
spondent, Walter B. Graham, suggests; but rural values 
call for an immediate attack along a much longer frontal 
flank line. Idle land and idle hands will be brought 
together not by additional burdens on land, but by con- 
structive organised methods of marketing and of cultivation, 
price fixation, a living wage, with security to producer and 
peasant. Why not? The State must act now.—Yours, etc., 

W. B. Taytor (M.P., S.W. Norfolk). 

Hall Farm, Tottington, Thetford. 

August 26th. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your Financial Supplement of July 26th, your 
Toronto correspondent says in part as follows regarding the 
grain situation: 

The gamble which our Co-operative Association in the Canadian 
West and those in the United States took last year has proved a 
failure. It is not only disastrous to those who launched the 
operation, but it has affected the whole country materially. 

By the Co-operative Association he undoubtedly means the 
Wheat Pool. Now the ‘‘ gamble ”’ which they took was the 
decision, in common with most North Americans in the grain 
business, not to compete seriously with the Argentine in 
supplying Europe with wheat last winter. Had they done so 
on any serious scale, the only effect would have been a 
depression in the wheat market, compared to which the 
present one would have been mild, and no more wheat sold. 
The reason for this is that the Argentine had to sell at any 
price, for they have not the facilities for storing, nor the 
resources that exist on this continent, especially in Canada. 

How Mr. Burgess or anyone else could decide that this 
‘* gamble ” has proved a failure is difficult to see. The only 
proof of such would be that whatever price the wheat may 
eventually bring, it will be less than it would have brought 
had large selling been attempted last winter. As far as the 
Pool itself is concerned, they actually sold more of their 
wheat than did others, for at the beginning of the critical 
period they controlled over 50 per cent. of the Canadian 
wheat available, whereas this spring they had something less 
than 50 per cent. 

Your correspondent’s language is so misleading. For 
example, “‘ launched the operation ”’ could be applied quite 
as aptly to any decision of the Bank of England on a matter 
of policy. The Grain Pool has been in successful operation 
for years. Then again, ‘affected the whole country 
materially ”’ implies, of course, that only the Pool policy is to 
blame, also that the effect is permanent. I have said enough 
to show that the former is nonsense. Granting that the grain 
will move eventually, which even your correspondent seems to 
admit, the rest of the country will not be permanently 
affected at all.—Yours, etc., Ross MacDONALD. 

319, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal. 

August 18th. 


GERMAN FILMS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to add one word of reply to 
Mr. Sadleir’s reply on the matter of the German film, The 
Blue Angel? 

The argument on the film’s merits can be handsomely 
ended by my admitting that it is probably a little better than 
I said it was, as Mr. Sadleir has already admitted that it is 
probably a little less good than he said it was. But my point 
is not an artistic one this time. 

If Mr. Sadleir has any idea in his mind that in attacking 
The Blue Angel I had any wish to disparage modern German 
initiative and intelligence, he is altogether at fault about 
this. I have recently returned from Germany and Austria, 
and what an Englishman can see in these two countries in 
every possible branch of intellectual and moral endeavour 
must give him food for admiring thought for a very long time 
to come.—Yours, etc., Husert GRIFFITH. 

Pump Court, The Temple, E.C. 


Miscellany 


MR. EDWARD MOULTON 
BARRETT 


M R. BESIER’S play on the Barrett family, produced 


last week at Malvern, would have been at least 
twice as good as it was if he had not entered on a 
disastrous excursion in psycho-analysis. I think myself 


that his explanation of Mr. Barrett’s tyrannical temper is 
quite untenable. Had that tyranny sprung from suppressed 
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sexuality, and a dirty view of sex, and an incestuous affection 
for his daughter Elizabeth, we should certainly know of it. 
People were not, in 1845, as the youngest to-day may 
or of difficultly 
passions ; in that society it is impossible that so perverted a 


believe, ignorant of incest controlled 
tendency in Elizabeth’s father would have escaped the 


But if this 


explanation of Mr. Barrett’s insane desire for domination 


notice of Kenyon or of Browning. even 
be true, his perversity was very thoroughly sublimated. 
There is no reason to suppose that this father of some twelve 
children was sexually starved; but if he were, he did not 
know it. It must have been profoundly buried in his ** sub- 
conscious *?; and he would never have betrayed himself 
to his daughters and to himself, as Mr. Besier renders him 
in a scene with his niece Bella Hedley, a scene which 
appeared to embarrass Mr. Cedric Hardwicke as much as it 
did the audience, a scene which not even Miss Joan Barry’s 
swift change from kittenish slyness to outraged womanhood 
could make credible. Expunge.that scene, and the worse 
scene with Elizabeth, and The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
can be praised almost unreservedly as an imaginative, 
sympathetic, skilful presentation of a theme full of dramatic 
opportunities. The drama is poignant enough in Elizabeth’s 
letters, especially those on the misfortunes of her sister 
Henrietta; but Mr. Besier gives the natural drama of the 
story a form which enhances, by its concentration and 
power, the terror and the beauty of that wonderful year 
when ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’’ Alas! 
Mr. Scott Sunderland was never for a moment like Childe 
Roland ; and if it be retorted neither was Browning, it must 
be replied that Elizabeth’s Robert was; and that, even 
when he was widowed and older, people were surprised that 
he was not in manner the great poet they knew him to be. 
No one could have expected Mr. Sunderland’s Browning to 
put a slug-horn to his lips ; and his hands seemed to be made 
for golf clubs rather than a book or a pen. He was vital, 
and good so far; but no current of electric sympathy could 
have passed between him and Elizabeth. Miss Ffrangcon- 
Davies was very good as Elizabeth—she looked frail and 
flower-like in the first act, and she revived like a lovely 
flower in the later acts; at the same time she managed to 
convey that toughness, that beaten strength at the heart 
of her which must have been Elizabeth Barrett’s. She was 
exquisite, and was exquisitely supported by Miss Susan 
Richmond as Arabel, in the scene where the elder sister 
ventures to ask where her friendship with Mr. Browning will 
lead. Miss Richmond’s exit in that scene was a triumph of 
delicacy in effect. Miss Marjorie Mars’s performance as 
Henrietta was an extremely subtle essay in natural acting, 
acting with that emotional freedom which, in a less skilful 
actress, might become a mere ranting; in the act where her 
father cross-examines her about Captain Surtees Cook she 
attained an extraordinary intensity. Miss Barry’s Bella 
Hedley was ‘*‘ monstwously pwetty ’’—at any moment I 
would gladly have spanked her, she was so lifelike in her 
presentation of that most tiresome of creatures, the girl who 
gets her way by coaxing, wheedling and baby-talk. 

And so we come to Mr. Hardwicke’s Edward Moulton 
Barrett. He had to bear, it must be remembered, most 
vf the play on his shoulders; for Barrett’s tremendous, 


99 


uppressive effect on his family is to us so inexplicable that 
it is for the actor who plays Barrett to explain it. 
Mr. Hardwicke did not altogether succeed. When he first 
enters, while Henrietta and her brothers are romping in 
Elizabeth’s room—where the whole action takes place—I 
thought for an instant ‘* Why have they all gone silent? ”’ 
In another instant Mr. Hardwicke shows us why; but that 


moment of doubt is fatal. All the time I remembered that 


it was Mr. Hardwicke pretending to be Mr. Moulton 
Barrett. I doubt if any actor to-day, except Mr. McKinnel, 
could be Mr. Moulton Barrett, though I should like to see 
Mr. Leslie Banks try; and Mr. Hardwicke’s performance 
had long passages of complete conviction—the scene with 
Henrietta was one, and the interview with Elizabeth after 
the doctors have told him that his daughter should winter jn 
Italy. Often, indeed, Mr. Hardwicke reached greatness; 
and it is possibly partly Mr. Besier’s fault that his presen- 
tation lacked unity, for he certainly gave the impression 
that he thoroughly disbelieved in the suppressed-sex-incest 
motive. I hope, before the play comes to London, 
Mr. Besier will alter this. I do not myself think Edward 
Moulton Barrett’s passion for tyranny is explicable; I am 
sure it is not the dramatist’s business to explain it; and if 
he must do so, he might just as plausibly argue that 
Mr. Barrett over-ate, and that his vile temper was nothing 
but indigestion. R. 8. 


“IT CAM’ WI’ A LASS .. .” 


AMES THE FIFTH’S dying words have been quoted 
too often, either with contempt because they were not 
prophetic, or more often as a prophecy, which, in the 

sense he intended, they were not. And yet, in another sense, 
and taking the two its to refer to very different things, his 
words were fulfilled. And James’s lass lost something far 
more important than the earlier lass had brought. For 
Marjorie Bruce brought only a crown to the Stewarts; but 
Mary Stuart destroyed the national spirit of the Scots. 

The growth of Scotland as a nation was chequered and 
fortuitous. Mr. Malcolm Thomson, in his Short History of 
Scotland, says that the Scottish nation was ‘* hammered out 
in the long years when Scotland’s face was turned to the 
West and the Scandinavians.’’ It is true that those early 
struggles made the Scots conscious of themselves as a race 
apart, just as to-day they are still conscious of themselves as 
a race apart, though they take their laws from Westminster 
and their opinions from Fleet Street and Savoy Hill. But 
in the full sense of the word, as a vital organism entitled to 
its own Government and point of view, its own jaws and 
literature and language, the Scottish nation was born at the 
massacre of Berwick. 

Till then the Scottish people had, in Mr. Thomson’s words, 
** taken little or no part in those high matters of State ; they 
had acquiesced in Balliol’s accession; they did not regard 
England as an enemy ; their withers were unwrung by feudal 
ceremonies of submission in which they were not present.” 
Had Edward been a little more diplomatic, Scotland might 
well have proved then, as she has since, a far more sub- 
missive subject-race than the Irish. But Scottish nationalism 
flourished on hatred of the English; and the murder of the 
Red Comyn gave it a leader and a name. Bruce was no 
disinterested patriot in the William Wallace tradition. He 
was a shrewd, ambitious, hard-headed Norman baron, who 
did homage to the English king for estates in England and 
Normandy, as well as Scotland. He would have been content 
to rule Scotland as Edward’s vassal had he been chosen 
instead of Balliol and treated more tactfully. But, with 
the murder of Comyn in that Dumfries chapel, Bruce crossed 
his rubicon. Some new purpose must now guide his life; 
and the idea which he adopted from Wallace and a few mal- 
contents grew so potent that it submerged his own character, 
till he was prepared to endure any hardship for its sake. And 
with it he moulded into a passionately independent nation 
the wild, ignorant, poverty-oppressed race of the Scots. 

Even after the Bruce, Scottish nationalism had but a 
precarious hold upon existence. It is seldom that the nobles 
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of any country have been conspicuous for their patriotism, 
except when patriotism suited, or did not hinder, their 
private interests. The Scottish nobles surpassed most in 
their devotion to the main chance. Scotland was for them 
a pawn to be used to their own advantage. It was the 
common people and the king, especially the king, who kept 
alive the idea of national independence. But the story of 
the Stewarts is a story of early deaths and premature 
coronations. No Scottish sovereign lived long enough to 
impose his vision on his people, as Louis XIV. did in France 
and Elizabeth in England. 

When James V. died, leaving a widow and a daughter in 
his place, Scottish national feeling lost its chief support. 
None of the earlier Stewarts had ever dreamed of despising 
his birthright. James IV. and James V. lorded it in Europe 
as proudly as ever Francois I. or Henry VIII. did. But 
for Mary of Lorraine Scotland was only a poor and trouble- 
some country, that must be policed and protected by some 
greater power. 

In many ways, and despite Knox’s fulminations against 
the ‘* unrulie kow,’’ the Queen-Regent was one of the wisest 
rulers the Scots ever had. She was ‘‘ unique among the 
sovereigns of Scotland,’ says Miss I. F. Grant (Social and 
Economic Development of Scotland before 1603), ** in that, 
although she was severely hampered by poverty, she 
defrayed the whole of her personal expenses. Helped by 
a grant of two years’ taxation upon Church lands, from the 
Pope, she even pulled together the national finances, so that 
in 1558 the treasurer had a small balance upon the right 
side.’? But she could not see beyond the practical issue. It 
never occurred to her that Scotland was a nation, and that 
any nation must deteriorate from which is taken its national 
responsibility and its proper pride. Scotland was never for 
Mary of Lorraine the equal of France, and so she could not 
understand the intense hostility of the Scottish people to 
her well-meant endeavours to unite them with the French. 

This unspoken contempt for the Scottish nation was 
inherited by her daughter. Mary Stuart, like Charles 
Edward Stuart at a later date, lost everything because of 
that insatiable desire to be a first-class monarch, sitting in 
state at Whitehall, rather than merely Queen of Scots. 
** It will gang wi’ a lass,’’ her father had said; and he was 
right in this sense that, since the reign of Mary, no 
sovereign has regarded Scotland as anything but a trouble- 
some province of his realm, to be avoided as much as 
possible—except during the grouse season. 

Already James VI. had lost interest. England dazzled his 
eyes and filled his thoughts, as Miss Ramsay has shown in 
her latest book, the Arrow of Glenlyon. ‘* Good-bye to 
the north; good-bye to Edinburgh with its bitter 
winds and hanging haars; good-bye to Presbyterian 
ministers who rated him from the pulpit, and turbulent 
nobles who thought their blood as good as his, and lawyers 
who argued that his consent was not necessary to the making 
of laws; good-bye to the lawless people who loved their 
liberties better than their comforts; good-bye to Scotland. 
King James was bound for London, London his long-looked- 
for goal.” 

Of course, this disloyalty of king and nobles did not 
at a blow destroy the Scottish national sense. Sir Thomas 
Craig was expressing what the people actually believed when 
he wrote in 1603 : ** Scotland, too, has her veins of ore and 
reaps her harvest of heroes. . . . For wealth and material 
resources are not everything; otherwise we should long ago 
have lost our liberty and fallen under the dominion of the 
English.”? The opposition to the union of the parliaments in 
1711 was really a national opposition. Unfortunately, later 
generations were to believe more and more firmly that 
wealth and material resources were everything. And when 


the Scottish nobles, true to type, sold their parliament to 
cover their debts, the national idea became an empty dream. 
Patriotism had failed and personal ambition took its place. 
With this purely individual aim in view, Scotland was 
exploited, neglected, or simply abandoned. 

The wonder is that the dream should have persisted so 
long when, in fact, it meant so little. For in Scotland there 
has been little oppression and no bloodshed to foster it ; and 
ideals thrive best on blood. And yet, so late as the 
Napoleonic Wars, Scotland was still a nation and Edinburgh 
@ capital. But the lure of richer countries and the 
materialism of the Victorian era were too strong. To control 
Scottish interests to-day it is necessary to be well known 
and influential in London. The Scottish vote, even if it 
were unanimous, must always be in a minority at West- 
minster. And Scottish speakers have a dull reputation, so 
that the Scottish point of view is seldom heard. The truth 
is that Scots have never shared the Irish passion for politics, 
and the best Scots have tended to avoid public affairs. Like 
Sir Walter Scott, they have projected their love of country 
into the past and left the Scotland of to-day alone. The 
Scots in power now are almost all demagogues or anglicised. 
When the students of Glasgow University had to choose 
between Baldwin and Cunninghame Graham for their Rector 
they chose the Englishman, as a result presumably of the 
** flapper vote.’’? So do democracies grasp at the letter and 
miss the spirit of freedom. We are still a race apart, but 
we are no longer a nation. 

There remains the Scottish National Party, an ardent 
minority. But Ireland owes her freedom to a minority, and 
so does Russia. Mussolini stands for the power of minorities. 
And the old faith in material resources is failing, with the 
wealth that gave it birth. The question is: Can we find a 
man to re-create that idea of national independence and 
responsibility which the best-beloved lass in history threw 
away ? He has not yet appeared. Our present leaders expend 
their energies belitting their more successful compatriots, 
past and present, as though by that to add an inch to their 
own stature. FLora GRIERSON. 


“ALLAH BE PRAISED!” 

A TALE OF THE PSEUDO-SYRIAN PLATEAU 
LI NIZAM, lord of all pseudo-Syria, reposed upon a 
pile of silken cushions stuffed with down from the 
new-born calves of camels; beneath his head the 
sacred carpet; about his waist the sacred girdle strained 
to the fullest of its magic powers; in his right hand the 
sacred wine-glass that continually ran dry. The all- 
hallowed face wore the expression of one contented by 
righteous behaviour in the past, quickened by a lively hope 
of entertainment now at hand. From out of Ali came a 

voice : 

** Slaves,”” it said, “ fetch here my daughters, instantly.” 

A hundred negroes hidden behind heavy purple hangings 
flew to obey. 

An hour passed, and there came a murmur of young 
female voices keeping silence. The great quilted curtain at 
the far end of the pavilion swung out of sight into the 
darkness of the ceiling, and a troop of maidens appeared 
advancing over the tiled floors with downcast looks and last 
touches to their inconspicuous apparel. 

As the saintly fakir Sinni-Bazar remarked on a very 
similar occasion : 


“Soothing were they as an ointment 
upon the eyes of him that is sore with much travelling in 
stony places, grateful to the believer as the sight of many 
mosques. When they walked, they moved not ever forward 
as the crow cometh at evening to its nest, but now to this 
side, now to that, with many a gentle pause and sidelong 
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look, after the manner of the chaste heifer returning to its 
byre. Truly, a temptation to all beholders, and a delight— 
yea, even to the abstainer ! ”’ 

Possibly Ali Nizam, Emir of pseudo-Syria, was un- 
familiar with the writings of the inspired fakir, for there 
shone no light of pleasure in his eye as the maidens passed 
before him. Rather did his brow darken as a pool wrinkled 
by the evening breeze, and with a squeal of anger he cried 
out: “Goats! where is my youngest, my fairest, my most 
legal daughter Bania? ” 

*“* Bania, loveliest of virgins,” replied the slaves, “ is not 
visible to the eyes of these thy all-obedient servants. Maybe 
she is gathering dates from the palm-trees of some far 
oasis.” 


>’ 


“* Maybe,” suggested another hopefully, “‘ some genie has 
rendered the fair Bania unapparent to the naked eye.” 

‘“* Maybe,” put forward a third, “ the fair Bania has been 
transformed by magic arts into the likeness of a one-eyed 
mule.” 

Ali’s stomach rose and fell as the stomach of one who has 
vanquished appetite with unripe water-melons. ‘* Where is 
Batin, the captain of my bodyguard? ”’ he thundered. 

“* Doubtless,” replied the slaves, bumping hard and con- 
tinuously with their black foreheads on the polished floor, 
‘doubtless it is but by coincidence that the brave Batain 
also has proved invisible as air to these thy worthless 
slaves?” 

In an instant Ali was on his feet. 
looked up. 
who had not stood on his own feet for a generation. 
hand of Allah was strong. 

* Bring Camels ! ” 


Tremblingly his slaves 
The hand of Allah must be beneath their lord, 
The 
Ali remained standing. 

His commands filled every corner of 
the hangings and echoed high in the darkness of the 
roof, driving spiders in terror from the half-sucked fly, 
scaring even in their depth of midday sleep the hanging 
clusters of head-downward bats. “ Bring Horses! Bring 
Magicians! Not a man of All my Tribe shall Sleep a Wink, 
nor Taste a Morsel, nor Drink so much as a Beaker of Strong 
Drink, until the Culprits are Locked Fast in my Tremendous 
Prison. I swear it by myself, Ali Nizam, so help me the 
Great Boar my Ancestor ! ” 

At the mere sound of this threat the hearers fell forward 
on their faces crying again and again in frenzied tones: 
** Great is Ali, prince among men, Emir of pseudo-Syria.” 

Then, after partaking quickly of their midday meal, 
strengthening their bodies with a draught of wine, and 
guarding against the possible fatigues of the journey with 
a short but refreshing sleep, the slaves set out into the 
desert to bring back the runaways. 

* * * 


Once again day dawned, birds sang and flowers opened. 
But in the tremendous dungeons of Ali Nizam there lay 
three prisoners—Bania the beautiful; Battin, most gallant of 
warriors; Benin, the chief of the magicians. For at the 
summoning of the wizards, Benin the chiefest did not 
answer. He too had fled. 

Long before midday sat Ali Nizam upon the pile of sacred 
cushions with the Cap of Condemnation on his head, in case 
the divinely-inspired verdict should be found to go against 
the prisoners. 

‘* Magicians of Ali,” he announced, “ have by their sacred 
arts declared my daughter Bania to be the illegal bride of 
one of these—sons of the unhallowed union of ownerless dog 
with heaven-detested pig ! but to reveal the 
guilty and release the true. Let the honey of wisdom flow 
forth from the lips of Ali’s councillors.” 

** Never,” proclaimed the first, “* shall this son of Ramadem 
permit the ship of justice to founder upon the reef of in- 


Remains 


a 


exactitude for want of any small expenditure on the material 
for caulking leaks. It may be that the lovely Bania hath 
so far forgotten her divine descent as to have rendered 
herself illegally the wife of both these accidentally-begotten 
scorpions.” 

“That,” said Ali, ‘Sis well said. 
among the sayings of Ali Nizam. Let others speak.” 

The second councillor stood up, and bowing cere- 
moniously to East and West, “It is my plan,” he said, 
“that we should question the hapless maid herself as to 
which of these blow-flies is her paramour. According to her 
answer, let Ali judge.” 

** You counsel wisely,” answered Ali, setting down the 
cup of justice and passing the back of his hand across his 
mouth as though to whisper to it words of inspiration, 
‘Let my daughter affirm her mind towards both of these 
already rotten carcases.” He settled back comfortably 
among the cushions. 

Bania flung herself in the most revealing and graceful of 
attitudes before Ali’s feet. Clasping them in her hands 
she whispered, in words rendered soft to the ear by reason 
of her sobbing: “It was Benin, my father, who enticed 
me from thy palace. Save for his magic power, nought 
could ever have dragged me from thy side. Batin was 
powerless. Magic led him too—the all-commanding magic 
of Benin.” 

Ali turned a complacent eye on the third councillor, 
** Speak, dog,” he said. 

The councillor rose and bowed. “ Strong,” he asserted, 
“is the flail in the hand of the winnower. Powerful the 
wise councillor in the discovering of truth. Clear is it even 
to the meanest that thy daughter lies. She is a woman, 
She speaks to shield the man she loves.” 

“That my daughter is a woman,” replied Ali in the 
honeyed voice of stoats breathing endearing words into 
young rabbits’ trembling ears, “ had not evaded the notice 
of even these perfunctory eyes. Whether Batin is, or is 
not, the man she loves, is what I summoned you to show 
me, to show by proof that cannot be gainsaid. Upon your 
wisdom and discernment hang more than the lives of these 
children of wild asses.”’ And the eye of Ali was allowed 
to pause for a moment on the dark bejewelled neck of the 
third councillor, as though in sooth reflection. 

“Rather of all men’s children,’ observed the fourth 
councillor with deep obeisance of reverence and fear, “* my 
counselling is this. Bania is guilty. With one or other she 
has sinned. No help but she must die. Adorn the maid 
in simple, chaste attire, and let her be fastened to the 
most mettlesome pair among thy royal mules—to the one 
let her feet be attached by cords, and to the other her arms 
Set these offspring of badgers on either 


It shall be recorded 


be stoutly tied. 
side of thy courtyard, and let the mules be urged and 
constrained, in contrary directions. 

“It is manifest,” he concluded, “ that he to whom the 
mule shall finally win its way is thy daughter’s lover and 
must die the death.” 

Ali raised himself laboriously upon one arm. “ Allah 
has spoken,” he announced, “in the likeness of an ill- 
favoured councillor.” 

* * * 


From near and far the crowd had come, those that lacked 
‘arts or wagons of their own giving offerings to the more 
fortunate to secure a space for themselves and their families. 
In the midst upon a dais the sacred cushions strenuously 
upheld_the sacred back. Tongues wagged and wine flowed 
freely. 

Preparations’; were almost complete when the young 
warrior Batain burst from the slaves who held him, caught 
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up the lovely Bania, sprang with her upon the fleetest 
of the horses, and with a cry that drove vultures from the 
water-pools of Hamna, sped away with his bride across the 
desert. 

Ali put on the Cap of Condemnation. ‘ Pursue them 
not,” he said; “they shall starve on one another’s kisses 
in the desert. But let that ill-favoured councillor be hacked 
in pieces—clearly Battin had never been my daughter’s 
lover, else he had not been at such pains to steal her away 
now. 

“ And let that evil spirit in the likeness of Benin be stoned 
with stones—seeing that if this were truly Benin the wise 
magician, Allah had doubtless have warned him to foretell 
such evil happenings to himself.” 

H. T. Hopkinson. 


RECENT AUSTRALIAN WRITING 


OMETIMES people ask me why Australia has produced 
s so little literature. They admit that the country has, 
for good or evil, a distinct character—robust, 
sardonic, masculine—and they wonder why these qualities 
should not have spread through its writing. To an extent 
they are marked in its journalism, particularly that of the 
native kind. The Sydney Bulletin, for instance, has a 
character, as D. H. Lawrence was at pains to emphasise. 
And the work of Australia’s black-and-white men—Hop, 
Dyson, Low, Norman Lindsay—is quite distinctive ; it has 
even had an influence on English black-and-white, as every- 
one will admit who remembers what a feeble and pathetic 
figure the British workman was in the cartoons of his own 
papers, until Dyson started drawing for the Daily Herald. 
Dyson, accustomed to a working-class that was not in the 
least pathetic, but full of pride and pugnacity, brought a 
fresh and virile touch to the Labour cartoon. David Low, 
too, in his own way, has extended the freedom of political 
caricature by the sardonic irreverence of his approach. 

But literature! Why isn’t there a body of Australian 
writing as robust as the country’s black-and-white or its 
most characteristic journalism? It is beside the point to 
retort that the questioner hasn’t usually looked for what 
there is ; though it is rather a pity that no competent English 
critic has investigated Australian writing since Francis 
Adams did so forty years ago. An American critic, C. Hartley 
Grattan, made an honest attempt at the task recently. He 
was not looking for international masterpices, but for revela- 
tions of the life and character of the country, and, to tell the 
truth, he found them meagre. His little brochure is a record 
of journeying over a desert, with unexpected springs at some 
places, but much sand. Yet even in the few years since he 
made his investigation there has been a literary blossoming, 
something like the breaking of a long drought. 

One of the reasons for this has been the publication of 
Henry Handel Richardson’s trilogy, The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony, and the way it has been received by 
English and American critics. This has led the more serious 
Australian writers to believe that there might be an audience 
outside their own country. Up till then there had seemed 
little chance of this. English publishers and English readers 
fought shy of Australian themes unless they were faked in 
some romantic or melodramatic way. It is hard to give 
evidence of this, but it is true. And perhaps it is inevitable. 
Subject-matter counts for more in a book than most critics 
admit, and the Australian scene has not yet been made 
interesting to English readers ; it is a blank, inside a not very 
striking outline. Only when their imaginations have been 
set working by a reasonable amount of good and sustained 
writing will they approach an Australian book without an 
anticipation of boredom. To an extent Henry Handel 


Richardson’s trilogy was made easy for English readers in 
that it was almost wholly concerned with the reactions of 
a sensitive Anglo-Irish doctor to the crudities of ‘* colonial ”’ 
life in the fifties and sixties. It was necessarily written from 
an English point of view. 

Yet its influence has been great on contemporary 
Australian writing, and it is likely to be much greater in the 


future. The same can be said of D. H. Lawrence’s 
Kangaroo. These books have given a vision of Australian 


life through mature eyes, and made it easier for writers to 
bring their work into relation with European currents of 
thought. Some of the novels that have appeared in the last 
couple of years—Katharine Prichard’s Coonardoo and 
Haxby’s Circus, Barnard Eldershaw’s A House is Built, 
Chester Cobb’s Days of Disillusion—show a great advance on 
those published in the previous two decades. They look 
like the work of people mentally adult. 

But still there are good books which are bound to have 
only a local appeal. They are probably none the worse for 
that. If a cosmopolitan appeal were the only test of quality 
most of the Hollywood moving pictures would answer it 
admirably. And literature has two functions, after all. 
One is the revealing of a people to themselves, putting them 
in a right relation to their environment—a social and 
integrating work. What would the average English reader 
say when faced with Tom Collins’s large amorphous Such 
is Life? I can hardly imagine him taking it to his bosom, 
yet the book with its humour, philosophy and native shrewd- 
ness is a rich and nourishing one for Australians. The whole 
life of a man and a period is contained in its pages. Of a 
similar type are Up the Country and Ten Creeks’ Run by a 
writer calling himself Brent of Bin Bin. These books are 
valuable helps to Australian growth and self-knowledge, but 
their lollopy, casual movement and the easy way they take 
for granted certain knowledge of special conditions would 
probably make them merely exasperating to an overseas 
reader. 

Is it the mark of good prose to show a sense of civilisa- 
tion? Poetry, at any rate, has a more primitive root; and 
the novel has to draw on the spirit of each. It is probably 
too soon for Australia to be civilised and mature in its 
novels. For some time their function will be to tap the 
springs of natural poetry in the lives of people going about 
their work in a new country, to stimulate and deepen feeling, 
to transform a landscape slowly by throwing over it the 
glamour of art. 

But Australian writers suffer from the promiscuous 
character of the audience in their own country. It is 
unfortunate that what are called the ‘* reading ”’ classes are 
usually the most provincial and derivative in their literary 
tastes. They are in the same stage as the American public 
of fifty or sixty years ago, and have little judgment of their 
own. Literature is something genteel and middle-class, and 
they view with suspicion any strong original work, such as 
Katharine Prichard’s Working Bullocks, that makes an 
attempt to create a style for itself out of the slang, the 
colloquial names, the native rhythms of Australian life. As 
for the other classes, they are usually too crude and undis- 
criminating to make the sort of readers a writer wants. A 
sense of what is lively and distinctive in black-and-white or 
journalism is easier to acquire than a knowledge of literary 
values. 

And so the writer, the poet, has a harder job to find 
himself than in older countries. He is less likely to give 
himself freely. Good novels do not spring out of nothing; 
they depend on audiences, publishers, a tradition of the 
importance of writing. And these things have to be created 
slowly. VaNcE PALMER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


a note to his new book, Studies in Keats (Oxford 
University Press, 6d.), Mr. Middleton Murry 
writes blithely : ** ‘ Unconscious ’ is here used quite 
arbitrarily, to denote a less complete awareness than that of 
the final act of creation. The nature of this unconscious- 
ness is sufficiently defined in the course of the essay.’’ The 
sentence seems to me typical of the faults in the critical 
expression of one whose intuitive appreciation of great 


N 


7a 


literature is equal to that of our best writers on poetry. It 
would be a grave pity if Mr. Murry’s slovenliness in 


expression should make lovers of poetry avoid this book, 
which contains not only some very shrewd, if never 
profound, examination of Keats’s thought and character, 
but also some sound spade-work, as in the essay on George 
Felton Mathew, who published in the European Magazine, 
October, 1816, an apostrophe to A Poetical Friend. This 
friend Mr. Murry shows to be John Keats, who in his apart- 
ment among the asphodel (as G. F. M. might write) may 
suffer at moments an ethereal embarrassment at the recol- 
lection that he was the recipient of this exhortation : 
And when evening shall free thee from Nature’s decays, 
And release thee from Study’s severest control, 
Oh warm thee in Fancy’s enlivening rays ; 
And wash the dark spots of disease from thy soul. 
Mr. Mathew was more elegant about the gallipots than the 
bravo of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
* * * 

I must return to Mr. Murry’s *‘* Unconscious ” 
quite arbitrarily,’’ because he is, so far as I know, the chief 
offender among critics of intelligence in this misuse of words. 
The misuse is a modern trick. It has come partly in revolt 
from the Johnsonian tyranny, partly from a bad following of 
that very great critic, Coleridge, who introduced new terms 
into esthetics, but never wantonly shifted the value of the 
old ones. ‘* Unconscious ”’ has a perfectly definite meaning ; 
and Mr. Murry has no more right to use it arbitrarily than 
he has to use arbitrarily the word ‘* dead ” or ** 
His use of it here is obviously 
assistance 


is here used 


visible.”’ 
incorrect ; and we get 
to his reasons when we turn to his essay. 
an inquiry into the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. 
shows, with great patienc 


no 
It is 
Mr. Murry 
> and industry, that the emotional 
and imaginative content of that sonnet was a preoccupation 
of the poet’s, and that in many other of his writings evidence 
of this preoccupation may be found. There is much that is 
valuable in the early part of the essay; and yet this is in 
danger of being lost to an unsympathetic reader because of 
the conclusion. 


We can, I think, fairly claim to have substantiated the theory 
that the composition of a great poem is but a conscious act super- 
vening upon a long process of unconscious elaboration. 


To which passage Mr. Murry appends the note already 
quoted. 
* * * 

To that note there are two grave objections. First, 
Mr. Murry has assumed that the final act of artistic creation 
is a conscious one. I think one could as easily produce 
evidence that the ‘* elaboration ’’ which precedes creation 
conscious, and that the final act unconscious. 
unconscious *’ cannot mean, however arbitrary 
the writer, merely a ‘** state of less complete awareness.”’ It 
means a state of In dreamless sleep, for 
instance, a man is as near complete unawareness, genuine 
unconsciousness, as he can get; when turning over in bed he 
mutters, in expostulatory answer to the knocking at his 
door, that he is getting up, he is half-, or a quarter-conscious. 
There is a degree of consciousness in the dreamer, and in the 
man under an anesthetic—and nothing is more certain than 
that to dub these people ** unconscious ”’ 


is is 
Secondly, ** - 


unawareness. 


is merely to invite 


nee 


confusion. The same is true of the state which Mr. Murry 
is discussing, the state which leads to the making of great 
poetry. I doubt if it is ever a completely unconscious state. 
For a time the poet, voluntarily or by an automatic aban- 
donment, refrains from that self-control which is necessary 
in logical thought. He leaves open the windows of his mind. 
He encourages the susceptibility of his fancy and his 
memory. He will not even check the easy chatter of 
association. He is waiting for something to come in upon 
him. It is in that state that bad poets write bad poetry, 
poetry all echoes and unarranged reactions. The great poet, 
while he may, perhaps even must, indulge this state in 
himself, is always at the back of his mind aware of what is 
happening; he is genuinely spontaneous in his licence, but 
he is also genuinely aware of his spontaneity. A man who 
plays with children is not, unless he be a prig, self-conscious 
about the play ; but something inhibitory is always with him, 
so that he does not use his strength, either of muscle or mind, 
as though he were playing with his equals. So the poet, his 
whole being open to receive impressions the most casual, 
the most fancy-begotten, is yet profoundly aware ; and when 
he has received the impression he needs, seizes on it, resumes 
his intellectual control, and writes his poem. 
* * * 

Such a poet was Keats. Such was not, emphatically, 
Mr. Mathew, nor, less emphatically, Leigh Hunt. Is it a 
grave heresy to hold that the impermanence of much of 
Shelley’s poetry is due to the fact that he did not resume 
control quickly enough? No doubt Mr. Murry is right in 
thinking that this control, which alone makes true creation 
possible, is generally conscious; but I would not care to say 
it was always so. Poets as different as Poe and Browning 
both seem to me examples of the contrary; their predom- 
inant attitude to the making of verse was so intellectual that 
some of their greatest effects have the appearance of 
unconscious miracle, rather than some- 
thing made. Suddenly a power has grasped them, impelled 
them to cease for a moment from the burden of thought, 
and made a strange music to which they, as we, listen in 
admiring surprise. Keats, a poet whose approach to his art 
is always sensuous and imaginative rather than intellectual, 
is rarely visited in that way; but he was at times. Mr. Murry 
has a long essay on the last four lines of the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn; and he misses, I think, as his distinguished predeces- 
sors have done, the right emphasis of the fine extravagance 
which Keats gives the Urn to speak to us: 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty. That is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need to know. 

Nearly all writers who have commented on this ode— 
Mr. Murry quotes from Bridges, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. I. A. Richards—assume that the 
poet is asserting what Mr. Murry calls ‘‘ the identity of 
Truth and Beauty.’? Yet surely this assumption is quite 


something given 


wrong. Keats lived in an age when different groups of 
people exalted either a false ethic or a false esthetic: 


Godwin proclaims as truth theories which have no beauty; 
Mr. Mathew and other forgotten poetasters (and in paint- 
ing, though Keats may never have guessed it, R. B. Hay- 
don) advertise as lovely that which has no truth. Keats, 
meditating in the Ode beauty which moved him 
profoundly, suddenly hears the Urn itself resolve his con- 
temporary confusions. Here is a plain criterion both of 
Beauty and Truth : if a thing be hideous, it cannot be true; 
if a thing be true, it cannot be hideous. He is not asserting 
an exclusive identity between Truth and Beauty; he is 
declaring that you can never have one without the other, 
and that if man realised this he would be saved from all 
those mistakes which mark his earthly progress. 
RICHARD SUNNE. 
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WAR TALES AND TRUTH 


Great Short Stories of the War. 
8s. 6d. 


War Letters of Fallen Englishmen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


This title does not mean that tales may not be truth. 
Everyone knows that the imaginative writer who writes with 
knowledge and experience may get much nearer the truth of 
things than the mere chronicler of events. That is doubly so 
when both writers are writing of war, and the mere chronicler 
writes from the thick of it. As a correspondent in various 
wars during the last thirty years and more, I have found it 
impossible to describe the scenes actually passing before my 
eyes in such a way as to make far-off readers realise the inner 
truth of what I saw. I was overwhelmed both by the size and 
the detail. It was impossible to get them into proportion— 
the movement of events that might be, or must be, of 
importance to the history of the world, and the monotonous 
or terrible happenings with which I was closely surrounded. 
The movement of the battalion or division with which I went 
might seem to me vital, though in military or national history 
it would not even be mentioned. 

One cannot do imaginary work at the front. Imagination 
seems to require emotion ‘‘ remembered in tranquillity,’’ and 
in war there is no chance of tranquillity, and very little 
chance of remembrance. The days are too quick, the events 
too personally close, and all is surrounded with an atmosphere 
of hunger, thirst, sickness, and usually of fear. 

Here come two new war books to mark the contrast. Both 
are introduced by distinguished men of letters: the ‘‘ Short 
Stories ’? by Mr. Edmund Blunden, himself a poet and one of 
the best narrators of actual experiences in the war; and the 
* War Letters ’’ by Laurence Housman, also a poet but not 
young enough to have shared in the war’s experience. Both 
are of high value for the right understanding of what the war 
actually was during those terrible four and a quarter years, 
and I am not going to judge between them. It all depends 
whether one wishes to realise the truth through the minds of 
imaginative men—for the most part men of imaginative 
genius—or through the minds of young men of our own race 
writing from the midst of the prolonged conflict, and destined 
to be cut off from life within a few days or weeks or months 
of the writing. 

The ‘* Short Stories ’’ have been successfully collected from 
English, French, German and American books or periodicals, 
and most are already familiar for their excellence. They are 
of almost every variety—terrible, pathetic, ironical; perhaps 
none could be called farcical or comical. Though there was 
a good deal of farce and comedy in the war itself, the setting 
was too tragic for either in story form. Henri Barbusse’s 
“On Leave” is almost comedy, and ‘‘ The Indomitable 
Tweedy’? by A. P. Herbert is almost farce. ‘* Saki”’ on 
“The Square Egg ”’ must perhaps be called farce, it is so 
characteristic of the writer who so often used to delight us, 
though it is not touched by his usual cynicism. For irony 
we have André Maurois’s ‘*‘ Trench Feet ’? and many more, 
C. E. Montague’s ‘‘ Honours Easy ”? supreme among them- 
supreme, indeed, among all the tales in the collection, as I 
think, though I may be misled by admiration for my lost 
censor and friend. But when all are good and so many 
excellent, it is invidious to select one or other. Think of the 
names of the writers included—Galsworthy, Aumonier, 
Somerset Maugham (with one of the very best spy stories), 
Liam O’Flaherty, Remarque, Conrad, Duhamel, Hemingway, 
and Tomlinson. These names do not nearly exhaust the roll 
of excellence, and what more would you have? 

People say that the fashion of war-books is now declining. 
To me the wonder was that the fashion came so late, and 
then so strong. Perhaps it was that those who had actually 
been through the war did not care to recall what they had 
seen and suffered lest it should distort their minds for life. 
The deep emotions stirred certainly prompted many to poetry 
who otherwise would never have written verse. But the 
emotion expressed itself in brief poems, usually satiric, and 
it died with its expression. That is how the sanity of most 
poets is saved, and their life made tolerable to themselves 
and others. But the outburst of the greatest war books and 
dramas did not come till some ten years after the end, and 
by that time the imagination could recall the events and the 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


emotions in tranquillity. By that time life had fallen into a 
quieter routine, compared with which the war already seemed 
incredible, impossible, and therefore all the more worth 
telling. Time had begun to cast its customary glamour upon 
it, and a new generation was growing up who longed to be 
told what it was really like, and easily imagined how fine it 
must have been to be granted such opportunities for self- 
sacrifice, endurance and noble deeds. Those are opportunities 
that everyone longs for, especially in the monotonous days of 
peace. Speaking of the young, the ancient historian said, 
‘* They were all a-tiptoe with excitement, for they had never 
known what war is.’’ This collection, being an abstract or 
essence of war books, ought to charm if not to satisfy the 
young. 

But in Mr. Laurence Housman’s book we get what, after 
all, I must call the real thing. Here are letters written 
actually on the very front of war by young Englishmen, 
Scots and Irishmen who were all killed; nearly all before 
they had reached the third of man’s allotted life. I am no 
more patriotic than other Englishmen, but I consider the little 
book a marvellous record of our race. Modern critics, from 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Wells downwards, may sneer at 
our education, our public schools and old universities, but the 
great majority of these youths were the product of our public 
schools and old universities, and if our critics cannot recognise 
their beauty of mind and nature, their interest in the world, 
their restraint of fear, their easy companionship with all 
classes, and even their knowledge and love of the best litera- 
ture, our critics need no longer be regarded as judges of good 
or bad. 

Many of the very best letters are from distinguished young 
scholars; perhaps the most thoughtful of all was from Stephen 
Hewett, a Roman Catholic, a Balliol scholar, who had won 
the Ireland. With him I should put Patrick Houston Shaw- 
Stewart, also a Balliol scholar, who gives a minute account of 
the journey towards Gallipoli of that band of youthful genius 
assembled in the Hood Battalion of the Royal Naval Division, 
and of their landing on Seyros, where Rupert Brooke died. 
I also like the boy who joined direct from Winchester, and 
just before he was killed in France at the age of twenty 
wrote to his mother with boyish assurance : 

The Union of Democratic Control was the only sensible Socialistic 
organisation before the war, and a very good one. I don’t know 
what its peace ideas are, but as a matter of fact, I am quite in agree- 
ment with Snowden and that lot. Their trouble to my mind is that 
they have such an irritating way of putting their opinions, not that 
the opinions are wrong in themselves. 


And from an older man we have the letter of Oswin 
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Creighton, an Oxford man, son of the great Bishop, who 
writes : 

The horror of war is the light it throws on all the evil, ignorance, 
materialism, bigotry, and sectional interests in human nature. 
Surely death is not the horror of war, but the causes which contribute 
to war. 

As a padre he was with us in Gallipoli, and of Gallipoli an 
Australian watchmaker writes: 

You said in one of your letters that the rest behind the firing lme 
would do me good. At Gallipoli, Mum, there is no such thing as 
behind the firing line. Down the beach—in your dug-out, it is all 
the same, and the man that has set foot on Gallipoli, in my opinion 
has done his bit. 

Among the accounts of all the horrors and obscenities of war 
{the right word is “‘ obseenities,’’ as one of the writers says) 
it is a comfort, in a letter from Sir Edward Hamilton, an 
Eton and Balliol man, in the Scots Guards, to find a minute 
account of that friendly truce between the Germans and 
English at Christmas time, 1914—a truce never again 
permitted for fear the war should end too soon in friendship. 
And here, too, we are given the last letters of those true 
Irish patriots, Tom Kettle and Willie Redmond (Redmond’s 
to Conan Doyle). And for reasons of personal friendship I 
welcome a letter from Betty Stevenson, killed by a fragment 
of shell near Abbeville at the age of twenty-two. To support 
what I said as to the difficulty of writing in the midst of war, 
I quote a sentence or two: 

**'There’s such a lot inside me,’ she writes to her father, ‘* which 
longs to come out in music or writing, and I can hardly bear it 
when I realise I can’t get rid of it anyhow. Perhaps it will get so 
bad sometime, that I shall be able to write it away—I only hope so.” 





: 


I think Mr. Housman has included only one letter of 
passionate love for a woman. It is from a New College, 
Oxford, man, who had evidently just been engaged to a 
young English girl. He writes to her, among other words of 
intense affection : 

Darling, I am quite sure I am coming back all right, and I see 
that your faith is equally strong. I don’t worry in the least, and 

I’m so thankful you don’t. I feel sure God would never have let us 


love each other as we do if he was going to get rid of me. I just 
pray not to go into danger foolishly. 
That was written on the 2nd of May, 1918. He was 


9 


reported ‘‘ missing ”’ on the 28th. H. W. Nevinson. 
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The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. By F. 
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AND D. H. LAWRENCE 


By Micnare, LERMONTOV. £1 Is. 


DOSTOEVSKY. 


LAWRENCE. Orioli: 


LAWRENCE. 


The tragedy of D. H. Lawrence was that he himself afforded 
perhaps the most conspicuous example in our time of that in 
human nature which enraged him, which he wore himself out 
by denouncing, wore himself out actually, for it was his self he 
denounced. In the brilliant, sometimes beautiful and strangely 
pitiful essay about his phallic novel he ends by a great attack 
on modern sex—on “ white’ sex—on the sexual relationship 
which consists between personalities and is self-conscious; and 
a great defence of marriage that is “‘ a correspondence of blood.” 
There is much wisdom in what he writes; there is much nonsense 
and there is a good deal of sham-mystical rhodomontade, the 
merely woolly verbiage of a minor poct. 

Only when the conjunction is of the blood, is marriage truly 
marriage. The blood of man and the blood of woman are two 
eternally different streams, that can never be mingled. Even 
scientifically we know it. But therefore they are the two rivers 
that encircle the whole of life, and in marriage the circle is complete, 
and in sex the two rivers touch and renew one another, without 
ever commingling or confusing. We know it.... The great river 
of male blood touches to its depths the great river of female blood— 
yet neither breaks its bounds. 

What it all amounts to is that Lawrence found in modern life 
(he enormously exaggerated its extent) a perverse attitude to 
sex, and a fatal, half-impotent self-consciousness which made 
fun or play or at the best an easy prettiness out of what is 
fundamentally sacred and tremendous. Yet he himself remained 
one of the most self-conscious artists who ever touched on sex. 


Tormented, angry. distracted he pursues in the creatures of his 


a 


invention his own deepest impotences and agonies, and credits 
a whole generation or a whole class with the flaws of a tiny, 
insignificant society, and with the weaknesses which that society 
glorifies, and which he, aware of the menace in himself, deplores 
and denounces. Sometimes out of the trouble of his harassed 
figures he made stories of rare and disturbed beauty; and The 
Virgin and the Gipsy will rank high among his later werk. It js 
the tale of a young girl, Yvette, daughter of a parson whose wife 
has deserted him : Yvette sees the gipsy, and finds herself stirred 
to her depths by something sudden and overwhelmingly natural 
in the man. Lawrence writes with admirable economy here; 
the family, Yvette, her sisters, her father, the Mater, Aunt 
Cassie are drawn with savage and sure strokes, and the climax 
of the flood is an astonishing piece of descriptive work. Yet the 
story leaves one empty, unsatisfied; for all it comes to is a 
repetition of the old complaint that it is a great pity women have 
any minds, any personalities, that it would be a much easier 
world if we could go back to the convenient worship of the 
garden-god, and abandon this difficult and deceitful mental 
struggle. As for the gipsy—he is just the fine animal that weak 
men idealise; and once more, in his hasty sketches of the girls’ 
‘** young men,”’ Lawrence hints broadly that a university education 
is a certificate of sexual impotence. 

In the novel as in the essay he himself is what he attacks. 
He is flushed with self-consciousness, and too often descends 
to that exhibitionism which is the surest evidence of a deep 
distrust in one’s own powers. Yet, self-distrustful as he was, 
he distrusted mankind more: he could not understand why he 
was not listened to: and it must sometimes have perplexed 
and shamed him that his chief acclaimers sprang almost altogether 
from the white-sexed, thin-blooded people whem he so despised. 
Indeed, he writes in his essay: ‘* Practically all my friends 
would turn my real emotions to ridicule”; a pretty bitter 
sentence for a man who believed passionately in friendship. 
Yet he never seems to have examined himself to discover why 
practically all of his readers and admirers were desperately self- 
conscious, sophisticated people, why he had few readers among 
the simple folk he exalted. Yet there was a reason: and it is 
stated, though he never knew it, by Lawrence himself in his 
preface to Mr. Koteliansky’s translation of The Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

That episode from The Brothers Karamazov concerns Ivan and 
Alyosha and their conflicting views of life and faith. Ivan tells 
the story of his poem, how Jesus returned to earth, to Seville, 
and was imprisoned, and threatened by the Grand Inquisitor 
himself : and how Jesus never speaks, nor answers the Inquisitor’s 
tirade until the end, when he approaches the old man and gently 
kisses him. Lawrence, without any kind of authority, insists 
that the Inquisitor represents Dostoevsky : 

We may agree with Dostoevsky or not, but we have to admit that 
his criticism of Jesus is the final criticism, based on the experience 
of two thousand years (he says fifteen hundred) and on a profound 
insight into the nature of mankind. Man can but be true to his 
own nature. No inspiration whatsoever will ever get him per- 
manently beyond his limits. ... The inadequacy of Jesus lies in 
the fact that Christianity is too diflicult for men, the vast mass of 
men. ... Christianity, then, is the ideal but it is impossible. _ It is 
impossible because it makes demands greater than the nature of 
men can bear. 

Now, here you have the source of Lawrence’s disappointment, 
of his angry disgust at humanity. He was an idealist who 
could not believe in the truth of idealism. For it is not a question 
of Christianity merely: all the constructive prophets, Hebrew 
or Hellene, have believed that man can get beyond the limits 
of his own purpose: that to do so is precisely his work. That 
word is found in the hymn of Cleanthes just asin the Psalms, in 
Plato and Plotinus as in St. John or St. Paul. In a sense, of 
course, man must always be true to his nature—for to exceed his 
nature is the specific quality of man’s nature. Now, Lawrence 
desired this to be so: he seems in the preface to admit that it 
might be so for saints and heroes, but not for the mass of man- 
kind, who cannot distinguish between “* money and life.” He 
could not believe in humanity, and he could not believe in any 
god who was not, somehow, in humanity: and so he drove his 
despair inward, and wasted his energies in building the temple 
of the Asherim. An idealist, he failed to see the idealism in 
others; and his hatred against those who could, especially 
against a man like Dostoevsky, who saw it in very strange 
places, is ugly and mean. Lawrence is never so nauseating and 
ineffective as when he is venomous against the men greater than 
he who yet were less arrogant, Blake, Whitman, Dostoevsky. 
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How he must have hated The Demon, if he ever read it, that 
wild, romantic poem in which the Russian mind took a theme 
of Poe’s and handled it as Byron might have handled it. For 
The Demon, if we take its story as it haunted Lermontov’s whole 
life, and as it has since his day possessed with its power some 
of the greatest minds in Russian literature, is in its romantic, 
fantastic way the declaration of the need of a new sexual 
revelation. This old legend of the woman and her demon-lover 
is far more than the simple fable it appears; and we know that 
the author of A Hero of Our Time was not the man to be 
enchanted by a silly fairy-story. Lermontov knows that man 
“an only advance, has only advanced in so far as he transcends 
his own nature, and in particular that his advance depends 
enormously on his power to transcend the purely animal, 
unconscious sexual life. Lawrence wanted a reconciliation between 
a mystical view of marriage and a return to the rutting cycles 
of the animals; and he would not believe, because it gave him 
pain to believe, it was too diflicult, that such a reconciliation 
could only be effected by a self-consciousness that, after its work 
is done, can transcend itself and bear the spirit not down into 
the dark flow of the male and female blood-streams, but up 
into a place of held experience and supernatural wisdom where 
male and female are fulfilled and forgotten. Lermontov figures 
that state in his poem of the bride whose bridegroom is killed, 
and herself becomes the victim of the demon: for what the 
fable meant to him, and to poets like Blok and Pasternak who 
are, according to Prince Mirsky’s introduction to the edition, 
profoundly impressed by The Demon, is that the beauty of life 
depends on man’s ability to transcend his own nature, to make 
for himself super-nature, or to realise for himself that super- 
natural which is the sustaining force, the reality not merely of 
human achievement, but of all human effort. Tamara in the 
poem is robbed of her natural life, and in the agony of her loss 
and her strange temptation by the demon—for the life of the 
conscious intellect in its first war with the flesh always seems 
demonic—is lost, only to discover that in this loss she has found 
herself. The spirit has, in destroying the flesh, re-made it, and 
gloriously : 

Her soul was truly one of those 

Whose life is like a victim slain 

In dread, excruciating pain, 

With naught to soothe their living throes ; 
The Lord had woven, so ’twas fated, 
Their living chords with ether pure, 

But they for earth were not created, 

Nor was the earth for them mature ! 

Mr. Gerard Shelley has translated the poem extremely well; 
the best previous version was Mr. Francis Storr’s, but this of 
Mr. Shelley’s is at once easier and, at moments, of higher poetic 
quality. The book is beautifully printed; and the edition of 
Mr. Koteliansky’s version of the Dostoevsky legend is an 
édition de luxe, most attractively printed and sumptuously bound. 
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Memories of Lenin. 
5s. 


OF LENIN 


By N. Krupskaya. Martin Lawrence. 

Now that the heroic age of the Russian Revolution is over, 
and its leaders are settling down to write their memoirs, the 
figures that loomed so largely and luridly in the immediate 
post-war years are becoming somewhat 
writings about themselves and each other. First came the 
little volume of Clara Zetkin’s, devoted to souvenirs of 
Lenin; then Trotsky’s enforced holiday in Constantinople 
produced his autobiography; and now comes the first part of 
the memoirs of Krupskaya, the wife and comrade of Lenin. 
They have nothing like the literary quality of Trotsky’s; yet 
they have a value of their own, and are indispensable to read 
as a supplement to his. They cover, too, very conveniently, 
much the same ground as his first volume (in the French 
edition); from the days of Social Democratic agitation in 
Petersburg in the early nineties, when Krupskaya first met 
Lenin, to the defeat of the 1905 Revolution and the second 
exile. With the beginning of this period the present book 
ends, and with the restrained words: ‘‘ It was ever so much 
harder to bear than the first.’’ However, even this came to 
an end in turn with the Revolutions of 1917; and we look 
forward to a second volume which will deal with the later 
period. 


clearer in their 


There is an atmosphere of squalor and misery in much 
émigré literature, and this book does not escape its share of 
the depression and tedium proper to an emigration. The 
records of French and Italian exiles in the nineteenth century 
make a dismal enough story; but there seems to be nobody to 
beat the Russians (except perhaps the early Christians) for 
conclaves and conciliabula, disputes over dogma and schisms 
and splits. Nevertheless, out of the disputes of the primitive 
fathers emerged the one true Church; and out of the constant 
wrangling around Plekhanov, Lenin, Struve and _ others 
recorded here there emerged the victorious October Revolu- 
tion. The tale is, however, diversified by scenes that are 
pure Tchehov; as when Vera Ivanovna, feeling her loneliness, 
burst out, ‘‘ I have nobody close to me,’’ and immediately 
trying to hide the poignancy of her feelings, she bantered: 
‘* But you love me, I know, and when I die you’ll say—‘ dear 
me, we’re drinking cup of tea less. ..’’’ Or when 
Struve’s wife wrote about their little son to Krupskaya: 
‘* He can already hold his head up, and every day we take 
him up to the portraits of Darwin and Marx, and say: ‘ Nod 
to Uncle Darwin, nod to Uncle Marx,’ and he nods in such a 
funny way.’’ No wonder they found it difficult in London 
to know much about the home-life of English 
‘*The English are a reserved people. 
Bohemian life of the 
perplexity.” 

The serious value of these memoirs is due to the fact that 
Krupskaya after all was closer to Lenin than anybody else. 
And yet there is an impersonality in her account that is 
almost uncanny. Plenty of descriptions of his ways of work, 
of reading and recreation and so on; yet it does not make any 
clearer the central mystery of Lenin’s character. One 
wonders still if it was ambition, or what it was, that was the 
mainspring of his motives. Probably, one concludes for one- 
self, the sort of ambition that was so overwhelming as to lead 
to an identification of himself with the cause, and so to 
become selfless in the end; like Pitt’s ‘‘ I know that I can 
save my country, and that nobody else can.’’ Krupskaya 
does let us see how powerful was the effect on Lenin’s mind 
of the execution of his elder brother in early manhood. But 
what these books never give is the intimate personal life of 
the Bolshevik leaders. It may be a consequence of their 
belief in the immolation of personality; it would, no doubt, be 


one 


Socialists, 
They regarded the 


Russian émigrés with a naive 


thought a concession to bourgeois morality, or rather 
bourgeois ‘* immoralism,’’ to go into such things. Yet the 


fact remains that here, as in Trotsky’s Life, one has the 
impression of an extraordinary truncated puritanism, that 
of “un étre tout A fait politique, aimant ni la femme ni le 
jeu,’’ to which one hardly ever has the clue. 

The absence of an index is a disadvantage in such a book, 
full of names and incidents; we hope that a succeeding 
volume will include an index to both. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS 


The Mechanism of Nature. By E. N. pa C. ANprRADE. Bell. 6s. 

Recent physics deals with a world wherein nearly everything 
has one character in common, particularly trying to the layman. 
Whether it is space, time, the atom, electrons, light, heat, it is 
almost always impossible to form a true “ picture” of reality. 
Most people feel that the best way to understand anything 
abstruse is to shut the eyes and endeavour to see it against the 
closed eyelids. Most popular accounts of modern physics, and 
especially of such difficult things as relativity and the quantum 
theory, fail because they stoop in the most cowardly manner to 
this human weakness. They seek to help the man in the street 
to visualise things the very nature of which is that they cannot, 
with the best imagination in the world, be visualised. It is far 
better to give the layman a partial view rather than an erroneous 
one: it is indefensible to appeal to his imagination because his 
reason is beyond appeal. There are indeed only two ways 12 
which the layman can be helped to understand the progress of 
modern physies. One is to be honest and assume that without 
a knowledge of mathematics he cannot get very far. It Is then 
quite possible to smooth out many of the difficulties of his path, 
because they are really matters of linguistics, of understanding 
a new language and remembering a rich vocabulary of symbols 5 
for though mathematics is a good deal harder than, say, Russian 
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Two aspects of poverty 


A ROOM IN 
BERLIN 


By GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 


GERALD GOULD in The Observer :— 

. describes poverty, crowding and 

incest with a frankness and particularity 

which might almost be called brutal; but 

thereisinitno hint of salacity; it is awork 

of art, which is to say a work of truth.” 
7s. 6d. net 


THE ROAD TO 
BUENOS AYRES 


By ALBERT LONDRES 
Manchester Guardian:—“. .. an original 
and very remarkable book ... few 
authors, indeed, could have applied to 
the most repulsive of topics so much 
grace and lightness without shocking 
us by frivolity, or so much wit with- 
out lapsing into bad taste.” 

3s. 6d. net 
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to learn, many of the dilliculties are of the same nature as those 
found in learning a foreign language. Max Born’s Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity is, in this way, one of the best introductions 
to modern physics. 

Another way is to concentrate upon anything concrete in the 
way of experiments and apparatus which is easily explained, and 
to build the more abstract ideas out of these. Instead of the 
layman being encouraged to regard physics as a bundle of 
paradoxes woven about unknowable things like protons, photons 
and electrons, he can be taken into a laboratory and shown how 
scientists capture and observe their subject-matter and reach 
conclusions by way of observed fact. It is certain that the 
layman gets an impression from some popular books that you 
can get more out of, mathematics than you can put into it, and 
the laboratory is needed to counteract this error. 

Professor Andrade’s book is a good example of this second 
type of approach, for after a chapter on scientific method and 
aims which will help his readers to realise what physics is and 
what it is not, he plunges into concrete matters by way of a 
historical description of heat and energy and their problems. 
Sound comes before light and light leads to electricity and 
magnetism, and it is not until we have considered such things 
as bees and flies humming, plucked strings, R. W. Wood’s 
vibrating quartz crystals, thin films of oil, interferometers, 
Sir William Bragg’s use of crystals to measure wave-lengths, 
the Heaviside layer and radio, photo-electric cells, cathode 
streams in vacuum tubes, C. T. R. Wilson’s smashing of atoms 
with alpha particles that we reach the quantum theory. That is, 
instead of being confronted with an apparent mystery and 
encouraged to regard it as such, we are for ever reminded that 
experiment lies at the base of every physical theory. Even with 
the quantum theory the writer is careful to concentrate upon 
the laboratory observations which lie at its base. The result is 
probably a healthier survey of difficult things than most at 
present available to the amateur, and one which enables him to 
see that physics is one of the most exact of the sciences rather 
than a new and rather unorganised branch of philosophy. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By Rene FULOp-MULLER. 
Translated by F. S. Furnr and D. F. Tarr. Putnam. 21s. 


The author of The Mind and Face of Bolshevism finds in 
this new topic a theme which suits him well, and he has 
written a first-rate piece of journalism about it. He tells the 
good stories, and wonderfully good stories they are, with 
spirit and humour. How a cannon ball changed the history 
of the world by breaking the leg of an egotistical and 
romantic young man at an obscure siege in the Pyrenees, how 
one Emperor of China was very nearly converted to 
Christianity by means of a spring clock and another severely 
shaken in his convictions by a clockwork lion, how the 
explorers of South America introduced violins, contrabasses, 
clarinets, flutes, harps, trumpets, horns and tympanums into 
Paraguayan villages and built a Utopian republic on a basis 
of barter and community singing, how redskins were captured 
for the true faith by a bait of fish-hooks, needles and con- 
fectionery, and how the Pope’s bull about the opinions of the 
learned Doctor Baius of Louvain set the theologians of Europe 
by the ears over the position of a single comma, and was 
reissued in the vain hope of calming them down without any 
punctuation at all—of this and of much more of the same sort 
full use is made by the indefatigable author. Pretty ladies 
like Madame de Pompadour and holy ones like the Angelic 
Mother, dangerous ruffians like Ivan the Terrible and heroic 
eccentrics like Stephen Bathory make their exits and their 
entrances in the intervals between picturesque scenes like 
Xavier among the pearl-fishers of Cape Comorin or at the 
Court of the Great Voo, or Father Nobile outbrahmining the 
Brahmins of Madura, or Ignatius himself dying unshriven 
because the post to Spain had to go out, or Father Brébeuf, 
the friend of the Hurons, being scalped, burned at the stake, 
seethed in boiling water and finally allowed to die by the 
Iroquois, or Father Aylworth squatting for seven hours 
under the dining-room table hidden only by a table-cloth, 
while Elizabeth’s police ransacked house, garden and stables 
in search of him. 

Cleverly sandwiched in, too, between the anecdotes and the 
episodes, is much solid meat, almost as daintily served. Over 


——— 


the quagmires of philosophical and theological controversy, 
Mr. Filép-Muller steps so lightly and so firmly that the 
faintest hearted is spurred to follow him. Aristotle and 
Augustine, Descartes and Kant, Freewill and Predestination, 
Probabilism and Grace (effective and sufficient), these, at the 
best of times, are grim figures and grim topics. But 
Mr. Fiilép-Muller simply will not let his readers lose their 
nerve. With magnificent verve he leads them on, now 
bracing them up with a digression on Loeb’s studies on plant- 
life or Pavlov’s dodges for making dogs water at the mouth, 
or Freud’s theory of why priceless porcelain comes to pieces 
in the hands of housemaids, now tracing the connection 
between Aristotle’s system of ethics and the attitude of father 
confessors to dancing and birth control, and anon linking 
Pascal and Dostoevsky or comparing Ignatius with Lenin. 

What Mr. Fiilép-Muller really thinks about it all is, 
naturally enough, not revealed. He is the outsider who sees 
most (but not all) of the game, and it is refreshing to find 
someone who can treat Ignatius and his followers without 
either special pleading or animus. So refreshing and so rare 
that it would be ungracious to gird at a faint flavour of the 
sort of patronage with which even the best-bred correspondent 
is wont to flavour for home consumption his articles on the 
antics of foreigners. Mr. Fiilép-Muller is much _ too 
enlightened and up to date to let his composure be ruffled 
about the salvation and damnation of souls, or vehemently to 
take side for or against Aristotle or Calvin. Not feeling the 
need to make up his mind on such topics, he can be wonder- 
fully impartial about them, and, as the notices of his original 
edition show, he has successfully catered for both Catholic 
and non-Catholic readers. That is, from nearly every point 
of view, eminently satisfactory. 

Nevertheless the cause to which Ignatius devoted his genius 
is still alive to-day. It is the cause of those who believe that 
men can be, and therefore ought to be, made different from 
what they would be if left to themselves. Ignatius was of the 
stuff of which are made the dictators, the militarists and the 
prohibitionists of to-day. By never asking too much of human 
nature, he and his successors got from the few who had much 
to give everything possible; and from the many who had 
little at least something. He discovered that he could create 
moral by convincing people that they were free to enslave 
themselves for a cause. As Napoleon created the Grand 
Army, so did he create the Society of Jesus. He wanted men 
to have, not their own enthusiasms, but his enthusiasms. He 
succeeded, as such men always succeed, only by focussing his 
enthusiasm on something tangible, definite, concrete, some- 
thing that could be added up, or measured on a map. The 
cause of the Church was the cause of God. Every single 
Catholic convert was so much gain to that cause. Of what 
can be achieved by such methods, the work of Ignatius is the 
supreme example. Are the methods justified or are they not? 
That is the one question that matters about “‘ the power and 
secrets of the Jesuits.” But to answer it, Mr. Fiilép-Muller 
would have to descend from his spectator’s chair and abandon 
his indulgent smile. 


IONA AND ROME 
A Saga of the Seventh Century. 


Constable. 12s. 

Mr. Kellett is an authority on the Saga, and he has given us 
a very pleasant book, “an approximation to history,” as he 
terms it, with considerable touches of romance and even of the 
novel, though he disclaims any attempt at either. But when 
he says, “I have called this book a Saga, because, like the 
majority of the old Sagas, it is in the belief of its author sub- 
stantially true,’ we confess ourselves rather puzzled. The 
actual Saga was, surely, something at one and the same time 
much more and much less than this record, with interpellations 
of dialogue, of a well-known if controverted passage of early 
Saxon history. To begin with, the Saga was Norse or Icelandic; 
then it dealt with legendary or half-legendary themes, and 
admitted, if it did not require, an admixture of the supernatural. 
Again, the true Saga, coming from bardic sources, was rhythmical 
in form, or else a species of rhythmical prose. Of late the phrase 
has been loosely used, by Mr. Galsworthy, for instance, but 4 
belief in substantial truth as its criterion is to us a new thing. 
If not only new, but correct, the difference between the Saga 


The Conflict. 


KELLETT. 


By E. E. 
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The Fabian Society 


Kingsway Hall LECTURES 








Autumn, 1930 


HE Autumn course of lectures will be held this 

year in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, 
on six successive Thursday evenings, beginning 
on Thursday, October 23rd, at 8.30. The general 
title of the course will be “ The Unending Quest: 
an enquiry into developments in Democratic 
Government.” The dates, subjects and lecturers 
arranged are as follows :— 


I. Thursday, 23rd October : 
*“ DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION.” 
Chairman: Mr. HARRY SNELL, MP. 
Lecturer: THE Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


II. Thursday, 30th October : 
“ENDS AND MEANS IN DEMOCRACY.” 
Chairman: Dr. T. DRUMMOND SHIELS, M.P. 
Lecturer: PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS. 


III. Thursday, 6th November : 


“THE PLACE OF THE EXPERT IN DE- 
MOCRACY.” 


Chairman: THE Hon. R. 
CRIPPS, K.:C. 


Lecturer: Proressor H. J. LASKI. 


STAFFORD 


IV. Thursday, 13th November : 


“THE OLD BRIDGE AND THE NEW 
TRAFFIC.” 

Chairman: ADMIRAL K. G. B. DEWAR. 

Lecturer: LORD PONSONBY OF SHULBREDE 


VY. Thursday, 20th November : 


“CAN WE MAKE BRITISH PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GOVERNMENT EQUAL TO ITS 
TASK ?” 


Chairman: Mr. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


VI. Thursday, 27th November: 
“ FOLLIES, FALLACIES AND FACTS.” 
Chairman: Miss ISHBEL MacDONALD. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied for at 
once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 
14th, 1930, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to 
Priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows 
of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for 
the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back rows of stalls, six shillings for the course, or one 
shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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and a fair number of historical novels becomes hard to define. 
So hard, that we leave it—and it is an interesting question—for 
some future debate between, say, Mr. Galsworthy, William 
Morris, Charles Kingsley, Longfellow, Sir Henry Newbolt, sitting 
in the ** New June,” the * Little Duke,” and, now we come to 
think of it, Robinson Crusoe—and Mr. Kellett. 

The outlines of the tale before us, Saga or not, belong to 
recognised history. It is the old story of the struggle, in the 
seventh century, between Wilfrid of York, and 
Northumbria, between the claims of the Roman See and the 
attractive but amorphous Celtic Christianity. Wilfrid was an 
earlier and perhaps more self-seeking Becket; Egfrith an earlier 
and self-willed Henry II. Something extraordinarily 
magnetic about Thomas of Canterbury will always cast a more 
potent spell than Wilfrid’s restless and wandering energy, even 
though that energy was in some ways far more practical. For 
nobody can afford to despise the wit and the will of this Northern 
Churchman, who, his spirit aflame with controversy, could yet 
fling controversy and resentment aside, and act as missionary 
to the Frisians and the South-Saxons. The Sussex men were, 
indeed, a tough race, and at the time of Wilfrid’s enterprise 
amongst them so desperate with famine that they would sit, 
fifteen in a row, on their cliffs and commit corporate suicide. 
To add a sixteenth to that frantic and dangerous fifteen would, 
we should suppose, have surprised nobody. Wilfrid, however, 
taught them the art of fishing, and so saved body and soul alike. 
Mr. Kellett shows his bias here in a long Northumbrian disquisi- 
tion between Egfrith and his Court on Wilfrid’s exploits. They 
disparage Wilfrid’s achievements with very modern arguments 
as to the dubious value of wholesale conversions such as his; 


less 


perhaps they might with profit have recalled certain New 
Testament precedents. Mass conversions are a phenomenon 


not unknown even at the present day; but Mr. Kellett has a 
bias, and we must allow for it in various little touches in his Saga. 

It was all to the good, anyhow, in the seventh century that 
Rome, and not Iona, should have the last and prevailing word. 
It would be good for centuries to come, despite slips and flaws 
at the Curia, that there should be some central unvarying power, 
Hobbes’ ** ghost of the Roman Empire,” the ostensible sign of 
peace and order, amid the Europe that was emerging from the 
rough-and-tumble of the Dark Ages. Champions of the See of 
Peter, such as Wilfrid and Becket, might be personally flawed 
by obstinacy or temper; but it is remarkable how their memory 
persisted in the minds of the people, while the influence, nobler 
or more potent for the moment, of an Egfrith and a Henry of 
Anjou wilted away. 

As for the style of Mr. Kellett’s work, it is rather difficult to 
speak. That it is excellent of its sort goes without saying. 
But to some readers this kind of half-archaic, half-familiar 
narration is as irritating as to others it conveys a real pleasure. 
As we said before, we doubt whether, in form or subject, it is a 
real Saga. There is actual history behind the story—and no 

and those who like the admixture of the first two, 
and the style (grown a little familiar of late), will give the book 
a very cordial welcome. 


mythology 


A GALWAY LANDLORD 


Edward Martyn and the Irish Revival. By 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Denis GWYNN. 


The Martyns of the Tulira are, or rather were—for their line 
died in 1924 with the subject of this memoir—one of the most 
important of Galway families. Having come to Ireland in 
one of the early invasions they belonged to the stock known 
as *‘ old English ’’; and like a substantial number of the old 
English Edward Martyn’s ancestors (without joining in the 
Irish opposition to Government) remained Catholics after the 
Reformation. A pacific attitude during the troubles of the 
seventeenth century enabled the Martyns to keep their land 
and escape the worst consequences of the Penal Code. In the 
eighteenth century they must have been among the Catholic 
gentlemen—to be found here and there in the depths of the 
country—whom Swift described as being, apart from their 
religious devotion, of English habit and unrecognisable from 
the mass of Protestant landlords. New blood came into the 
family with the marriage of Edward Martyn’s father to the 
daughter of a Galway peasant who had bought up large 
properties under the Encumbered Estates Act. Nevertheless 


traditions were maintained; Edward Martyn, future chairman 


Kefrith of 





of Sinn Fein, received, Mr. Gwynn tells us, the “ proper 
education of an English gentleman.’ He went to Beaumont 
and to Oxford; and when he came home to Ireland he sat on 
the Grand Jury and became a member of the Kildare Street 
Club, the Dublin equivalent of Brooks's in the Victorian age, 

Martyn was not the least remarkable personality of the 
Irish literary and political renaissance; but his fame remained 
local, and he is known in England only to readers of 
Mr. George Moore’s Irish reminiscences, Hail and Farewell, 
Mr. George Moore hit upon Martyn as “‘ more wonderful than 
anything in literature ’’; and Mr. Denis Gwynn has certainly 
a good subject in the landlord who founded Sinn Fein, the 
Gaelic Leaguer with a passion for Ibsen, the woman-hater 
who was George Moore’s companion, the rich man who was 
buried by his own direction in a pauper’s grave. It is rather 
paradoxical, however, to speak, as Mr. Gwynn does, of 
Mr. Martyn as the chief connecting link between all phases of 
the Irish movement. Martyn once complained of his country 
that it suffered from a plague of minorities; but he was 
himself usually among the dissentients. He was in a minority 
of one, as regards temperament and opinion, at his Dublin 
club, and did his best to let his fellow-members know it. He 
put himself to great expense when an attempt was made to 
expel him, and he could only account for his obstinacy by 
saying that the club provided the best fare in Ireland (eating 
was his only indulgence), and was the only place in Dublin 
where he could get caviare! 

In the literary and artistic life of Ireland, too, he was 
usually of the opposition; but he did—at a cost of £10,000— 
succeed in reforming church music in Dublin, and, moreover, 
he impressed his views on ecclesiastical art on the Bishops. 
Of all the arts, next to music, he cared most for the theatre; 
he wrote several plays and theorised largely on the subject of 
Irish drama. But he could not work with Mr. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory in their successful enterprise at the Abbey. 
Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory, ‘‘ Napoleonic and consum- 
mate,”’ built up, as he admitted, “‘ a lasting structure out of 
nothing ”?; but Martyn observed acutely that the structure 
held together owing to the players’ limitations which pre- 
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Not Without Laughter 
LANGSTON HUGHES 7s. 6d. | 
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A first novel by a negro poet. 


| very good piece of writing .. . life, | 
real life is never absent. While you read, | 
| you live with these people. I hope this | 


fine novel is only the first of many.’ 
F. B. Priestley 
* Recommended by the Book Society | 
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The Immoralist 
ANDRE GIDE 7s. 6d. 


In France this novel has long ranked as a 
classic. Its exciting story of Michel’s 
rejection of conventional morality in his 
efforts to live his life to the utmost, 
demonstrates M. Gide’s remarkable 
qualities as artist, moralist, and portrayer 
of character. ‘‘It is intensely interesting 
and intensely clever.” Sylvia Lynd 
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vented the new Irish drama from dealing in characters of 
“‘ complexity and intellectuality ’’ and confined it to repre- 
sentations of the “‘ primitive peasant mind.’”? He wanted a 
national theatre which should be _ psychological and 
intellectual, like his own works, and although he knew that 
owing to the pull of the English theatre on Irish actors of 
versatility he would not get it, still he made the attempt, being 
determined to show that for himself at least mon ami Moore’s 
sneer at Irishmen did not hold: ‘‘ their dreams go one way 
and their actions another.’’ His political experiences were 
not more happy; and his public spirit, his Catholicism, and 
his personal sacrifices for the popular cause, did not save him 
during the “‘ troubles ”’ from being classed and from suffering 
with other landowners as a member of the Ascendancy. In 
Mr. Gwynn he has found a conscientious biographer who treats 
him with proper seriousness and lets him speak for himself. 
The book is worth reading, for in many respects Martyn’s 
career was an epitome of Irish public life, so full of the 
highest instances of disinterestedness and of devotion to 
abstractions, so moved by what Ruskin so well described as 
the Irish “‘ agony and desire of justice,’ scurrilous, suspici- 
ous and uncharitable. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


What’s Wrong with Unemployment Insurance. 
Davison. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Hardly anyone will deny nowadays that there is something 
seriously wrong with the unemployment insurance system. 
But it is far easier to pick holes in the system as it is than to 
say what ought to be done to put it right. Mr. Davison has 
at any rate the courage not only to denounce what is wrong, 
but also to prescribe what he believes to be at least in part a 
remedy. His criticisms of things as they are are broadly 
sound; but his remedy is a highly controversial matter. 

Like most critics of the system, Mr. Davison begins with 
the assertion that it has ceased to be insurance, and has 
become a means of financing a regime of doles by means of a 
tax onemployment. The employers’ contribution falls on the 
cost of production; the workman’s is a vicious poll-tax regard- 
less of ability to pay. Both are radically unsound; but the 
suggestions that we should give up calling the system 
insurance at all, and finance it entirely out of general taxa- 
tion, are, in effect, ruled out of court for the moment by the 
condition of the national finances. Mr. Davison would have 
other objections; but, for the next year or so, this only is 
evidently conclusive. 

We agree with Mr. Davison that the system as it now 
stands is not insurance; but we are disposed to argue that it 
never was. A system of compulsory contributions which 
exacts the most in contributions from those who get the least 
in benefits—for the more regularly a man works, the more he 
pays—is certainly not insurance in any ordinary sense of the 
term. Even before the Insurance Fund had got into its 
present difficulties, there was no correspondence, either for 
the individual or for the individual industry, between the 
risks of unemployment and the contributions paid. 

This makes us sceptical of Mr. Davison’s remedy. He is all 
for putting the Insurance Fund back upon a sound actuarial 
basis at the cost of excluding from it a large number of the 
claims it is now called upon to meet. This he would do by 
insisting rigidly on the old rule of a fixed ratio of benefits to 
contributions paid. Not more than one week’s benefit, says 
he, for every three contributions—insist on that test, and you 
will get the Fund back into a tolerable financial position, in 
which it can support an effective claims list of 1,200,000 on an 
income of £1,000,000 a week. If, even after the ratio rule has 
been introduced, legitimate claims still exceed this, 
Mr. Davison wants the State to bear the entire excess cost; 
and he also wishes it to pay the cost of administration 
instead of charging it to the Fund. 

If these suggestions were adopted, there would be in- 
evitably a large addition to the residue of unemployed persons 
not eligible for benefit. Mr. Davison puts this addition at 
about 130,000, and speaks of the total residue, including those 
already off the Fund, as round about 250,000. What is to be 
done with this residue? Mr. Davison wishes to put them back 
upon the Poor Law, now “ reformed ”’ and in the hands of 


By R. C. 


the local authorities. He admits that this would mean a 
special State grant (of 50 per cent.) to the local authorities 
in order to enable them to meet the additional cost; but, as 
the grant would be payable in aid of their present payments 
to employable workers already off the Fund as well as the 
new payments, he thinks they would be as well off as they are 
now. He would give the local authorities power to spend 
money on training centres as well as to provide relief works; 
but evidently he has not much belief in these measures, and 
is inclined to regard most of the workers in question as 
verging on the unemployable. 

In this he is probably right, on his own assumptions, If 
the cases of chronic unemployment are segregated from the 
rest, it is obvious that they are likely to include a high 
proportion of workers who, by means of age, or infirmity, or 
some other defect, are at or below the margin of employ- 
ability. Indeed, Mr. Davison’s suggestions are evidently 
based on a profound disbelief in the policy of providing work, 
and in a faith in “‘ insurance ”’ as the right way of dealing 
with the greater part of the problem, and in poor relief as its 
chief auxiliary. To those who dissent fundamentally from 
this view his proposals are not likely to appeal. They will 
wish to get ‘‘ off the dole ’’ not the least employable of those 
now on it, but those most capable of being transferred to 
useful work. 


SHORTER 


That Next War. By K. A. Brat. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


This is a book more admirable in its intentions than polished in 
its craftsmanship. Major Bratt has an explosive style and indulges 
in such metaphors as “removing the veil from the heart of the 
mechanism.”” The book (to which Mr. Wickham Steed supplies a 
foreword) is stated in the text to be dedicated to Lord Cecil of Chelwood, 
but the author does not hesitate to advocate the prevention of wars of 
aggression (roughly as determined by the Geneva Protocol) by the use 
of the general strike organised through the Workers’ International. 
Major Bratt, a Swedish staff officer, is obviously an honest man 
seriously alarmed by the way in which statesmen talk peace but make 
excuses for not strengthening a sovereign organisation which would 
effectively prevent war. Force is the final security against the criminal, 
and he believes that a world-executive must be formed, with power 
to repress outbreaks of parochial nationalism. To make _ this 
effective he looks to “ peace capital’? and to the workers. He is 
realist enough to recognise that the vested interests which favour 
war—above all, the interested alliance between competitive foreign 
trade and national governments with their talk of ‘ honour” and 
‘* firmness ’’—are only to be met by an organisation equally efficient, 
equally determined, and far more stirred by enthusiasm for principle. 


The Glamour of the Glen. By Wiit1am McConacuie, D.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d. 

The author of these nature-studies is minister of a scattered parish 
in the Lammermoors, and his duties often involve him in long walks 
or drives to remote glens and lonely shepherds’ cottages. It is to his 
credit that he has not allowed his work to absorb his attention, but, 
as these pages show, has kept his eyes open and his ears alert for all 
the characteristic sights and sounds of the Scottish landscape. And 
not only the characteristic sights, for he can tell of such rare visitors 
as the greenshank and the yellow-browed warbler, and has heard the 
raven turn songster in the mating season. Mr. McConachie describes 
the wealth of life and beauty that can be found in any barren-looking 
Scottish glen. His ears can detect, in the High Wood, the various 
calls of half-a-hundred birds, and he knows all the traditions, memories 
or bare un-storied names (as the Gipsy’s Grave) that give human and 
historic interest to the Lammermoors. It is interesting to learn that in 
the glen of the Bothwell Water, the original home of the Earls of that 
ilk, there is a Witches’ Cairn and a Witches’ Knowe. James VI. was 
not so daft when he feared the witchcraft of an Earl of Bothwell. 
These essays are simply and affectionately written. They should 
give pleasure to all Scots who love, but do not know so well, their 
native countryside. And, if it falls into the hands of a Sassenach, 
it may convince him that Scotland does not consist solely of grouse 
and golf and Highland Gatherings. 


Ancient Corinth. Part I.: From the Earliest Times to 404 B.C. 
By J. G. O'Nerti. Milford. 22s. 6d. 

In this monograph on the History of Greece, with Corinth always 
fixed in the centre of events, as she actually was geographically, 
economically and often politically, Dr. O’Neill throws many a new 
light on the long-drawn-out quarrel between Athens and Sparta; 
he opens with an admirable account of the topography of Corinth 
and its territory, and goes on to describe the city and its citadel, in 
the light of history and recent archwological research. Incidentally 
he sharply questions Dr. Leaf’s contention that Corinth was not @ 
Mycenean city, and if his archeological evidence that it was is slight, 
his a priori argument is at least as satisfying as Dr. Leaf’s. But 
the principal value as it is also the greatest charm of the work, is its 
relation of Corinth to the politics and economics of Greece generally ; 
and it is interesting to note how vivid the great Athenian Empire 
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“| have been a pipe 
smoker for 25 years 


and | think I’ve found 


an ideal mixture in 


BARNEYS TOBACCO” 


It is not in the nature of pipe-smokers to get more 
demonstrative as they grow older. So a Tobacco 
which can inspire a letter like the one below, from a 
smoker of 25 years’ experience, must be good indeed. 
The very brevity of this Lancashire smoker’s note 
conveys a sense of satisfaction. Truly the men 
who smoke Barneys are its Keenest salesmen ! 

“I feel I must drop you a line and con- 

“ gratulate you on your blend ‘ Barneys.’ 

“I have been a pipe-smoker for twenty-five 

“years and I think I’ve found an ideal 

“tobacco mixture in ‘ Barneys,’ and now 

“with the air-tight tin it is, if anything, 

“ better than ever.” 
Barneys was ever good—its honest goodness has won the 
praise of smokers in all parts of the world. We could not, 
cannot, make Barneys better, but we have improved its 
packing. This new “EVERFRESH” Tin ensures perfection 
of condition, in every clime, through all the seasons. 


Pull Tab 
to open 
Tin. 






THE IDEAL ) 
TOBACCO 


Good tobacco, of all things, needs W ; 


to a \ ~ 
Protection from climatic change a , 

and varying _stock-keeping. => ie < 
Barneys in its “‘ EVERFRESH” SS 


Tin is good Tobacco kept good. 


Until you pull the rubber tab, a virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric pressure from the outside 
keep the Barneys ‘‘ EvERFRESH"” Container 
Sealed and locked indefinitely. 


Barneys (medium x 


> ~ 7) f >» 9 { 1 
obtainable ia the Punchbowle (fulJ) and Parsons Pleasure (mild) are all ® 


“‘ EVERFRESH " Tin, 1 oz. 1/1}, 2 0z. 2/3, 4 Oz. 4/6. 


(153) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 











To inSure 
| or 
not to insure 


t his is a matter for individual choice and 
although some car-owners prefer to dis- 
pense with motor insurance the majority 
recognise that a good policy is a staunch 
friend in time of trouble. 


Trouble usually comes when least ex- 
pected. It is then that the value of an 
insurance policy is fully appreciated. 


The C.I.S. Comprehensive Policy 
affords in full measure every item of 
cover required by the majority of motor- 
ists. Nothing essential is omitted — or 
treated as an extra—and nothing un- 
essential is added for “ effect.” 


ASSETS Claims are settled promptly and equit- 
EXCEED ably and the C.I.S. rates compare 
£10,500,000 


favourably with those of other offices 
offering a similar high standard of 
protection. 


CUMULATIVE “NO-CLAIMS ” 
BONUS 


10%—15%—20% 





May we send you a copy of our Specimen Policy 
to enable you to compare rates, conditions and 
other vital points with your existing policy ? 


| 

| 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
| SOCIETY LIMITED 

| 


Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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becomes as we watch an angry, baffled, and embittered Corinth 
intriguing in the background, and never resting until the Syracusan 
adventure gave her the long-sought opportunity to settle old scores 
and drive her greatest commercial rival from the sea. It is at this 
point that the present story closes; the following volume will carry 
the history of Corinth down to the destruction of the city by Mummius 
in 146. 


The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls. By Heren M. Cam. Methuen. 
15s. 


a 


Towards the end of her survey of local government in medieval 
England generally, and particularly as it is disclosed in the great 
inquest of 1274-75, Miss Cam quotes the famous story of Earl Warenne, 
who, so the tale went, resenting Edward’s inquisition, brandished a 
rusty sword and declared that their ancestors had won their lands by 
the sword and held them by their swords. This coloured view of 
history her investigations demolish. The barons might be turbulent 
and the King aggressive, and the administrators of the law corrupt, 
but the law was there, great already in power and prestige, and not 
even the most powerful of the Earls when the inquest was held dared 
make other than reasonable answer to a pertinent question. The 
grievances of gentry and commonalty were not so much in the en- 
croachments of the royal power, as in the malversations and peculations 
of the officers who administered it throughout the country. Sheriffs 
and bailiffs and coroners and their subordinates squeeze the people ; 
nor are they called to account unless the King’s revenue suffers. 
All students of English history must be grateful to Miss Cam for 
bringing so clearly before us the structure of the Government from 
King and Council, through the learned clerks of Chancery and 
Exchequer, to the Sheriffs—administrators of the shire—bailiffs of 
the hundreds, with coroners to keep a judicial eye on the King’s 
business, and a police force—indistinguishable from the military 
force for home defence. 


At the Sign of the Dog and Gun. 
12s. 6d. 

There are not too many people who can write of sport with an 
enthusiasm which does not provoke the enmity of those who dislike 
all amusement that directly involves the death of their fellow-creatures. 
There are Somerville and. Ross, unequalled partnership even now 
that Miss Somerville is alone, and there is Mr. Patrick Chalmers. 
This book of hunting sketches, interspersed with poems, will delight 
all who walk in the country, all who love to enjoy its sights and sounds, 
even though they detest the sharp sound of shot. A pleasant book, 
exceptionally well-produced. 


By P. R. Cuatmers. Allan. 


The Four Faultless Felons. 7s. 6d. 
If these stories lack the excitement of familiarity provided by those 
in which Father Brown figures, they have at least as much detective 
interest as any of Mr. Chesterton’s old work ; and the story of the 
Moderate Murderer has in it a generous allowance of that sane human 
philosophy which enlightens his most frivolous fiction. ‘There are only 
four stories in the book; but each has in it more of incident and 
genuine entertainment than most full-length “ mystery ” novels. 


By G. K. Cuestrerton. Cassell. 


About Motoring 


A REVOLUTIONARY AIRCRAFT 
ENGINE 


APOLOGISE for devoting my space this week to an 
I aircraft engine, but this aberration is due to the fact 

that the new Packard power unit is probably the most 
brilliant innovation which has burst on the world of internal 
combustion chambers for many years, and no less to the 
intimate effect which its success may have upon road trans- 
port. I have not space to deal with the engine in detail, 
but a prolonged discussion of it will be found in the Auto- 
mobile Engineer for August of this year. In the past air- 
craft engine practice has always waited upon road engine 
practice. The Wright brothers could not take the air until 
current motor engineering gave them a power unit of 
sufficiently low weight for their purpose. Now for the first 
time aircraft engine practice forges ahead of motor-car 
engine developments for a very obvious reason. Petrol, 
apart from its cost, is a perfectly satisfactory fuel on the 
ground. It is a most undesirable fuel in the air for two 
reasons. Its inflammability occasions serious dangers, both 
in peace and in war, and its cost is partly responsible for the 
excessive expense of air transport. Aero engineers sigh for 
a cheap non-inflammable fuel, such as long existed in the 
form of heavy oil. For technical reasons heavy oil fuel has 
never been applicable to engines of light weight in propor- 
tion to their horse-power. This fundamental difficulty has 
been very largely solved by the genius of the Packard en- 
gineers. Their experimental Diesel-type aircraft engine 
weighs 510 lbs., and develops 225 horse-power at a speed 
of 1,950 revolutions a minute. In other words, it weighs 


about 2} lbs. per h.p., which is barely inferior to the ratios 
that were considered good for petrol aircraft engines at 


the end of the war, though modern petrol engines show a 
better ratio. 
e * * 


A racing motor-car may have an engine compression ratio 
of seven or eight atmospheres. This high pressure causes 
ordinary petrol to detonate, so that special fuels are used 
in such cases. The Diesel type of engine may employ a 
compression ratio of sixteen atmospheres, since it compresses 
pure air. Thus compressed, the air may reach a tempera- 
ture of 1,000 degrees F. at the climax of the compression 
stroke. It is then so hot that it will ignite heavy oil with- 
out the aid of an electrical spark; and it functions by the 
injection of a carefully metered dose of heavy oil into the 
hot compressed air. The combustion of the highly com- 
pressed and furiously hot air, mixed with the burning oil 
generates a terrific pressure, which drives the piston with 
great force. The engine must be very sturdily built to 
withstand such enormous pressures; and the design can 
therefore only be kept light in weight by extreme bril- 
liance of design. It is this problem which the Packard 
engineers have partially solved. Two of their engines are 
fiying daily when weather conditions permit, and the bench 
tests on the ground have been remarkably successful. We 
are thus within measurable distance of producing a new 
range of aircraft engines which will be more economical 
to run than existing petrol engines, will display a very 
tolerable efficiency, and will be immune from fire risks 
both in the air and in landing crashes. The cheapness of 
the heavy oil depends on the fact that it is used in its 
natural condition, and the user escapes the cost of the pro- 
longed refining processes by which the lighter constituents 
of the heavy oil are converted into a volatile spirit. 

a * x 


Reference to the Automobile Engineer is advised for a 
statement of the numerous clever details by which the 
Packard engineers have kept the gross weight of so sturdy 
an engine within limits that approximate to the weight 
of a petrol engine. They automatically dispose of the heavy 
ignition apparatus (in this case, a couple of nine-cylinder 
magnetos, with possibly a coil-and-accumulator system or 
‘** booster ’’ magneto for starying purposes). They further 
utilise a single valve per cylinder for the combined pur- 

















MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
London, W.1. 


(University of London) 





The Winter Session begins on October Ist and intending 
students should apply for admission at an early date. 


The Medical School and Hospital occupy a_ central 

position within five minutes walk of Oxford Circus, and 

are fully equipped for teaching the entire Medical curriculum 
th for University Degrees and the Conjoint Course. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is now occupied; the 
remodelled out-patient department is expanding daily; the 
newly-built Residents’ Block will be occupied _ this 
month ; the Nurses’ Home, even in its partially completed 
form, is the finest in London. These, and other new 
buildings, which are being rapidly constructed, give to the 
Middlesex Hospital and its Medical School the most 
modern facilities obtainable in Great Britain. 


TWENTY-FIVE RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS _ are 
offered annually to students recently qualified. In addition 
TEN REGISTRARS are also appointed annually. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES of a value exceeding £1,000 
are awarded each year. 


Large Athletic Grounds at North Wembley. 





There is no accommodation for women students. 





For further particulars and Prospectus, apply to the Dean, 
T. Izod Bennett, M.D., F.R.C.P., or School Secretary, 
Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
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where wall meets tread 







is‘a guarantee of quality 
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ep) \ and service. 
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‘THE FINAL TEST 


» When all is said and done, the tyre that the 
a discerning motorist eventually chooses is the 
ijone that answers his demand for yet more 
mileage. 











The best answer to this demand to-day is 
perk ag supplied by India Super Tyres, the only 
British-built Super Tyres. 








You want super-mileage. We offer you the 

sl tyre that gives it. Its service is guaranteed 
India on a generous scale, but in actual practice 
India Super Tyres outlive their guarantee 
Master of Mileage many times over. 
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poses of inlet and exhaust, thus eliminating a good deal 
of mechanism which costs money, may cause trouble, requires 
regular adjustment, and creates wind resistance. In addi- 
tion their single valve operates under easier conditions than 
the exhaust valve of a petrol cylinder, since it is cooled once 
in each cycle by the passage of a cold incoming charge. 
Their engine is easier to cool than a petrol engine, because 
it is more efficient, and less waste heat has to be got rid 
of by radiation. Probably the most brilliant item in the 
engine is the crankcase. Previous Diesel engines have always 
had enormously heavy crankeases, to which the stresses of 
the very violent explosions were transferred. The Packard 
crankcase is very light, and nevertheless deals admirably 
with the stresses involved. A second problem attached to 
existing Diesel engines has centred round the metering of 
the fuel by a system of pumps and nozzles. It is no easy 
matter to deliver precisely measured charges of liquid fuel 
in rather microscopic charges to a number of cylinders in 
accurate succession. Until this problem is solved, such an 
engine cannot be flexible. But an aircraft engine must be 
tolerably flexible, and ‘‘ answer its throttle’ accurately 
and promptly. It must have a tickover for taxying, glid- 
ing, and testing purposes. It must have a certain range of 
cruising speeds for economical flying in clear air, for safe 
flying in fog, and the like. It must have a reserve of power 
for climbing and for flying against strong head winds. The 
Packard pump and nozzle design has apparently solved all 
such problems with very reasonable success. But even these 
admirable features are thrown into shade by the brilliance 
with which the weight difficulty has been solved. Yester- 
day so-called light-weight Diesel engines of an experimental 
kind were under test for road lorries and other small 
vehicles. They weighed approximately 25 lbs. per h.p. The 
Packard aircraft engine scales, as has been said, no more 
than 2} lbs. per h.p. It may usher in a new era for the 
internal combustion engine. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EALINGS started this week for the new account, but 
D there has been no increase in business. A comparison 
of the making-up prices to those at the previous 
making up on August llth shows a continuance of falls, 
except in the case of gilt-edged and foreign stocks. 

Home Rails continue to sag, London Midland and Scottish 
having fallen a further 3} during the fortnight, Great 
Western a further 11, and Southern preferred ordinary a 
further 3% points. Last year Midland were quoted at 59 
(present price 33), Great Western 91} (present price 643), and 
Southern 77% (present price 643). It is difficult to see much 
possibility of improvement in this section, for even if the 
companies can reduce the bad effects of motor-coach competi- 
tion (which is doubtful), one has merely to glance at the 
main roads leading to the popular resorts at week-ends to 
realise that the chief menace to the passenger traffic of the 
railways lies in the private car. 

* * * 

The Industrial section shows no improvement, such popular 
shares as Leyland Motors and Unilever, for example, having 
fallen lls. and 10s. respectively during the account. The 
Waring and Gillow affair adds yet one more unpleasant 
episode to the happenings of the past few months. The new 
Companies Act requires divulgence of loans made to directors, 
and the balance sheet shows that Lord Waring owed the 
company £98,691, whilst a further £172,585 was owing on a 
real estate transaction, it not being quite clear who the 
debtor was. Criticism is the more severe in that Lord Waring 
in June last authorised the issue of a circular forecasting 
record profits. It now appears that if these had been realised 
they would have been made up by a substantial profit on 
the sale of property. The impression made by this circular 
was that the company’s ordinary trading was better than in 
the past, whereas even if the result had been as forecast much 
of the profit would have consisted of a windfall of the nature 
indicated. One would like to comment more upon matters 
and personalities connected with this company, but it may 
be as well to await developments at the meeting on Monday. 
Meanwhile the following comparison of prices after the issue 
of the June circular and to-day is interesting : 

End June. Present Price. 
6 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 102 783 
6 per cent. Cum. Pref. of £1.. 15s. 73d. 8s. Od. 
Ordinary of 10s. 


ae 25s. Od. 4s. 9d. 
The 6 per cent. first mortgage debentures are probably a 


good purchase, if obtainable around the present quotation, 
for the freehold properties alone should be worth more than 
the amount outstanding. 


cmt 


Two rubber companies, namely, Anglo-Java Rubber and 
Produce Company and Laras (Sumatra) Rubber Estates 
Limited, have asked holders of their debentures to agree ‘o 
payment of interest being made in 8 per cent. preference 
shares until such time as the market position improves. If 
rubber does come round, the holders will probably lose 
nothing by consenting to this offer, whereas if they refuse 
and demand payment in cash the resources of the companies 
may be so depleted that they have to go out of business 
in which event the sale of the estates might not produce more 
than a certain proportion of the debenture debt. It jis 
however, difficult to take a view with regard to the immediate 
future of rubber. A Government which has carried through 
a Bill regulating the coal-mining industry cannot object on 
principle to legislation restricting the production of another 
commodity, particularly if the Dutch Government were agree- 
able to adopting the same course, but the difficulty lies in 
the existence of the small native producer, whose activities 
it is difficult to control. If Government action is not taken 
it may come to a survival of the fittest, the weaker companies 
going to the wall. If this comes about, some authorities 
predict a rubber famine with exorbitant prices a few years 
hence, as an estate left untended soon goes to ruin and costs 
more to reinstate than to plant up afresh. Meanwhile, costs 
are being brought down, and the Caledonian (Selangor) 
Rubber Company chairman announces that as a result of a 
cut of 20 per cent. in the remuneration. of everyone concerned 
—from directors to coolies—production cost was being 
brought down to an all-in figure of 5d., or under, per lb. One 
must assume that our old friend, the law of supply and 
demand, has not entirely ceased to operate, and that people 
will not go on indefinitely producing at a loss. On the whole 
it would seem that the best course for rubber shareholders to 
follow is to retain their holdings in the expectation of better 
times sooner or later. 


* * * 


Since the foregoing notes were written, Industrials have 
shown some recovery, and it looks as though the forced 
selling occasioned by the banks calling for more margin has 


ceased. A. Emit Davirs. 
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C.W.S. BANK are the surest evidence of 
its remunerative terms and financial 
standing, 
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